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Fig. 1. GIOVANNI BATTISTA GAULLI, St. Francis Xavier Baptising an Eastern Queen 
Rome, S. Andrea ai Quirinale 








GAULLI’S LATE STYLE 1685-1709 


By Rosert ENGGAss 


HE works of Giovanni Battista Gaulli, called Baciccio, particularly his 

religious paintings, tend to fall into three major phases. Up until 1672, 

when Gaulli completed the frescoes in the church of S. Marta, his 
painting is characterized by radical shifts from one baroque style to another 
and tends towards a pronounced eclecticism. In certain of his earliest commis- 
sions, such as the altarpiece of the Virgin and Child with St. Roch and St. Anthony 
Abbot at S. Rocco in Rome, Baciccio employed fully pictorial methods in con- 
junction with extremely warm tonalities and rather low values. In his use of 
this style, which may perhaps best be called the Venetian-Flemish mode, 
Gaulli shows the influence of such artists as Rubens, Van Dyck, Strozzi and 
their followers. Other works in these years, however, such as the Pietd in the 
collection of the Marchese Incisa della Rocchetta, exhibit a style at once both 
more linear and compositionally more conservative, which, with its cooler, 
more opaque colors, often of higher value, may be described as an academic 
eclecticism. In this phase Gaulli’s work shows the influence of Annibale Car- 
racci, as well as, to a lesser extent, of such artists as Domenichino and Poussin. 
Also in this early period we note a gradually increasing influence of the sculp- 
ture of Bernini, particularly in the use of angular, sharply incised garment folds. 
Toward the end of this period these three components begin to merge. 

In the years when Gaulli was engaged on his greatest project, the frescoes 
of the church of the Gest in Rome (1672-1685), his style reached its full 
maturity. Under the now dominant influence of Bernini, Baciccio developed 
his tumultuous and expressive rhythms not merely in the convolutions of the 
garments but throughout the composition as a whole. The artist’s palette now 
became stabilized. Marked by richness and warmth, the colors of these mature 
works tend toward a high saturation and a low value range, although without 
examples, such as may be seen occasionally in some of Gaulli’s earliest works, 
of primary hues forced to their highest intensities. 

As an illustration of Baciccio’s style as it drew toward the crest of its most 
fully high baroque phase, I can think of no finer example than the splendid 
but little-known canvas of the Adoration of the Shepherds (Fig. 2) which stands 
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above the high altar in the church of $. Maria del Carmine in Fermo.' Clearly 
derived from the Venetian-Flemish tradition, the deep and rich tonalities ex- 
hibit the same rapid and extreme changes which appear so often in the frescoes 
of the Gest. Thus the Virgin’s tunic, marked by wine red in the shadows, 
moves abruptly along the demarcation of the folds into shimmering, silvery 
pinks. Certain of the garments, such as St. Joseph’s mantle or the tunic worn 
by the Madonna, reveal in their sharply sculptural folds, convoluted so as to 
produce rapid and agitated rhythms, specific examples of the dynamic style 
which Gaulli brought to a peak during the middle period. Strongly dramatized 
by the light, Joseph is a particularly impressive figure. His right hand, sharply 
foreshortened and thrust directly at the viewer in a characteristically Bacic- 
cesque motif, combines with his face to form an axis through which intersect 
the sweeping arcs of his brown mantle. But even more indicative of Gaulli’s 
position as a completely high baroque artist is the sense of expressive turmoil 
which pervades the whole canvas, moving out radially from the thematic 
center, the tranquil Christ Child. We note also how the plunging, soaring 
angels penetrate the earthly scene, so that for the moment it is impossible to 
say where heaven ends and earth begins. This sense of the immediately and 
tangibly miraculous, so vital to the art of the later Counter-Reformation, ap- 
pears not only in such major elements as the mystical radiation of light from 
the Christ Child, but in such small touches as the delicate way in which the 
foreground angel in the upper left holds the heavy metal censer between two 
fingertips. 

Reflecting not so much the emergence of a totally new style as an adaption 
of the old, the paintings of Gaulli’s last phase reveal a slackening off of the 
principal forces that went to make up the artist’s high baroque style during the 
years when he was working at the Gest. The most noticeable change in these 
late works appears in the colors, which rise in value and fall in intensity. Of 
the specific changes which took place in Gaulli’s palette, the most useful from 
the standpoint of dating, because it did not take place until the artist’s last 
period, is a gradually increasing predilection for powdery and pallid flesh tints, 
touched off by a dry appliqué of rouging. Also, while Gaulli continued to 
employ the type of sharp and angular garment folds which were not fully 
developed before his middle phase, we note throughout the composition as a 
whole an increasing tendency for the rhythms to become slower and lighter, 
while at the same time the expressive content loses much of its vigor. 

These qualities do not emerge suddenly in their final state, but rather be- 





come progressively more pronounced as we near the end of Baciccio’s career. 
Thus, in the altarpiece of the Immaculate Conception with St. Francis and St. 
Clare (Fig. 6) we find only a slight adumbration of these characteristics. The 
integration of the celestial and terrestrial spheres has been maintained, but per- 
haps because of the rather conservative composition the sense of the miracu- 
lous is more generalized and less immediate. Despite the Virgin’s rather sen- 
timental pose, the figure retains considerable vigor through the treatment of 
the drapery with its groups of deeply cut, angular convolutions, often aligned 
in Opposition to one another. In the colors of the Virgin’s garments, however, 
the transitional nature of the painting becomes clear. In contrast to the mantle 
worn by the Madonna in the Fermo painting (Fig. 2), the blue of the mantle 
remains relatively light, so that even in the shadows it does not pass into black. 

Her tunic has a delicate pink hue, without the sharp value contrasts which 
appeared at an earlier date. Also indicative of Baciccio’s changing palette is the 
extreme pallor of the reclining cherub seen in the foreground to the right by 
the frame. In such aspects as the relatively weak rhythms in the garment folds 
of the two saints, and, to a greater degree, in the rather languid poses of the 
cherubs, we perceive a certain détente in relationship to the vigorously high 
baroque pictures which Gaulli painted only a few years before. While docu- 
mentary evidence requires that the painting be dated between 1680 and 1686,’ 
stylistic considerations suggest that it is a transitional work, belonging to the 
end of this period. 

Although unsupported by documentation, the Holy Family with St. Eliza- 
beth and the Infant St. John (Fig. 3) in the Czernin Collection in Vienna contains 
so much that is characteristic of Baciccio that the attribution can hardly be 
questioned. Without going into detail, we may point out the general resem- 
blance between this small but charming oil sketch’ and Gaulli’s well-known 
altarpiece of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne at S. Francesco a Ripa in Rome. 
Gaulli’s hand appears in such motifs as the convolutions of the Madonna’s 
tunic, the facial type of the Infant St. John, the manner in which the fingers 
of the Virgin’s hand arch back and up (cf. Figs. 2 and 6), and the basic landscape 
type. 

The colors, which are warm, nevertheless have a relatively low saturation. 
But the most conclusive indication that the painting should be assigned to 
Gaulli’s late phase is to be found in the powdery flesh tones of the Virgin, the 
Christ Child and the angel in the upper left. In each instance these flesh tones 
have been set off by a rouge appliqué, essentially unblended with the under- 
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lying tonalities. However, in view of the predominantly low value range, the 
work should not be dated later than about 1690.* 

Despite their extremely bad condition, the frescoes which Baciccio painted 
on the walls and ceiling of the “secret sacristy” of the Montioni Chapel in S. 
Maria di Montesanto in Rome (1691-1692) are of considerable importance for 
an understanding of Gaulli’s chronological development because they are so 
well documented and dated.* In the ceiling panels (Figs. 4-5), which depict the 
dove of the Holy Ghost and cherubs bearing instruments of the Passion, we 
note the marked change which has taken place in Gaulli’s palette. Not only do 
pastel tonalities predominate in all the panels, but there seems to be reasonable 
grounds for assuming that the colors have not seriously faded, for in contrast 
to the pale garments of the cherubs in all the lateral panels, the robe of Christ, 
which appears in the panel with the sudarium, retains its deep wine red hue, 
lending the only strong color note to the frescoes. In view of the delicate pastel 
tones and the lighter, more playful rhythms, the cherubs with their round 
faces take on at times, particularly in the central oval, an almost proto-rococo 
quality. 

For the Torre chapel in the church of S. Maria Maddalena in Rome, in the 
year 1697 or 1698, Gaulli painted the altarpiece of Christ and the Virgin with 
St. Nicholas of Bari (Fig. 7).* The monumental canvas embraces all the im- 
portant stylistic elements of Gaulli’s late phase, although in his choice of colors 
the artist accented the paler and drier tones to a degree unusual even among 
these late works. Apart from St. Nicholas, all the figures, including the cher- 
ubs, have pale and powdery flesh tones. The colors of the garments, which 
except for the robes of the saint are all pastels, have in each local area been held 
within a relatively narrow value range. 

Although the garments contain the same sharp and angular convolutions 
that characterize Gaulli’s work at the Gesu, the folds seem lacking in vigor, an 
impression increased by the lack of fervor in the gestures of the figures. For 
example, in the angels who kneel at the left by Christ’s feet there is a clear 
tendency towards sentimentality. While the iconography requires an inter- 
penetration of celestial and terrestrial spheres,’ the use of an aureole of cherubs 
around Christ tends not only to emphasize the division but to quiet the com- 
positional rhythms. Taken as a whole, the canvas provides a striking contrast 
to the turmoil of plunging, soaring figures (e.g., Fig. 2) which Baciccio used so 
often during his middle period to convey a sense of The Church Triumphant 
and the immediate reality of the miraculous. 
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In the Roman church of S. Andrea al Quirinale, for the chapel of St. Francis 
Xavier, whose altarpiece Gaulli executed some thirty years before, the artist 
painted his last two major canvases: St. Francis Xavier Baptising an Eastern 
Queen and St. Francis Xavier Preaching in the East. These two pictures contain 
such a curious admixture of stylistic elements from Gaulli’s middle as well as 
his late period as to induce E. K. Waterhouse to doubt the statement by Leone 
Pascoli that the paintings were begun toward the very end of Baciccio’s life." 
Recently discovered documents confirm the late date’ but the stylistic ambigui- 
ty remains. The explanation, it seems to me, lies in the fact that these paintings 
were not conceived as isolated works. Rather they were intended to be part of 
a cycle of three pictures showing scenes from the life of one saint, all about the 
same size and made to hang on the three walls of one small chapel, where they 
may be seen today. In an age as sophisticated as that of the baroque, when 
scores of artists attempted, with varying degrees of success, to copy certain 
styles of High Renaissance and in which, despite prevailing tastes, Byzantine 
mosaics were on occasion restored with an attempt to reproduce the abstrac- 
tion of the original form, it is not hard to believe that an artist might conscious- 
ly try to copy an earlier phase of his own style so that his later paintings, placed 
as companion pieces of his earlier ones, would not clash or be disharmonious. 

As an example of this strange mingling of styles, consider the figure of the 
queen who kneels at the baptismal font in the painting of St. Francis Xavier 
Baptising (Fig. 1). While on the one hand her dry and powdery complexion 
typifies the artist’s last work, the glowing tones of her gold robe with its deep 
red shadows suggest the work of the artist's middle period. Adorned with both 
turban and crown in a fanciful suggestion of the Orient, the king in the fore- 
ground to the left wears a deep red mantle accented by flashing white high- 
lights of a type which we would expect in Gaulli’s middle period, except that 
the shadows lack the reddish-blacks that would have occurred at an earlier date. 

While the scene conveys a sense of religious devotion, the reactions of the 
majority of the onlookers are far less externalized than they would have been 
in the years of Gaulli’s early maturity, and the artist makes no real attempt to 
add to the expressive intensity of the whole through the development of elab- 
orate rhythms in the folds of the garments. Unmarked by any trace of the 
miraculous, the canvas contains not even a single cherub hovering in the sky. 

These few works discussed will serve to show the marked change which 
took place in Gaulli’s style between 1685, when he completed the frescoes of 
the Gest, and his death in 1709.'* We have briefly noted such characteristics 
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as the paler and cooler palette, the tendency toward a slackening in the dy- 
namic content of the compositions, and a relatively greater reserve in the inter- 
pretation of the individual themes. While every characteristic may not appear 
in each painting, the general direction away from the ecstatic heights of the 
middle years conveys a clear sense of détente. 

Although the cause of this major change in Baciccio’s art has been ignored 
by all modern critics, it was of considerable interest to Leone Pascoli, the 
artist's first biographer of any consequence. Writing some twenty-one years 
after Gaulli’s death, Pascoli tells us that in the artist’s own day many attributed 
the change to Baciccio’s shock at the death of Lorenzo, his eldest son, whose 
apparent suicide came shortly after receiving a public reprimand from his 
father. Pascoli himself rejects this hypothesis, holding that Baciccio’s style had 
already begun to alter shortly before this event. Instead, he attributed the 
change to a general debilitation which he believed took place in the artist's 
last years.'' Such a thesis, easily applicable to a variety of situations, vague, and 
today no longer susceptible of proof, may perhaps account for a certain decline 
in the quality of the artist’s work but can throw little light on the particular 
direction of his stylistic progression. 

The progression itself will, I believe, appear less puzzling if enstiend 
against its historical background. Thus, despite the danger of distortion in- 
herent in such an oversimplification, it is perhaps worthwhile to review as 
briefly as possible the major styles that were popular in seventeenth century 
Rome. Critics by now generally recognize that the terms “early,” “high’’ and 
“late” baroque have, at best, a stylistic validity only in relation to predominant 
tendencies, for the twin currents of the classical or academic baroque and the 
full baroque style continue concurrently throughout the seventeenth century. 

In the very opening years of this century, the traditions of the classical or 
academic baroque, which had begun to germinate in the famous Accademia 
degli Incamminati at Bologna, had already been firmly implanted in Rome by 
Annibale Carracci, his brother Agostino, and their pupil Domenichino. At 
exactly the same time the youthful Caravaggio was introducing into Rome an 
equally influential style whose dark tones and bold compositional devices were 
employed for iconoclastic, consciously anticlassical ends. In a work such as 
Caravaggio’s Martyrdom of St. Matthew in S. Maria del Popolo, many, perhaps 
most, of the formal components of the high baroque are already strongly im- 
plied. Nevertheless, in the opening decades of the seicento, it was the more 
conservative, classical baroque style that dominated the artistic scene in Rome 
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and received support from the theorists, men such as Giulio Mancini, Giovanni 
Pietro Agucchi, and, at a later date, Giovanni Pietro Bellori. To such followers 
of the Carracci as Domenichino, Guido Reni, Francesco Albani, and a host of 
their pupils went most of the important commissions as well as the greatest 
prestige. At the same time, the more fully baroque style established by Cara- 
vaggio was far from defunct. Taken over by a few Italians such as Orazio 
Gentileschi, it found its greatest admirers among such northern artists working 
in Rome as Hendrik Terbrugghen, Gerard Honthorst, Valentin de Boulogne 
and Simon Vouet. Moreover, even in these early stages an interpenetration 
between the two stylistic currents becomes evident. Although the adherents of 
the classical baroque professed to despise all the work done by Caravaggio and 
his school, certain followers of the Carracci such as Reni and Giovanni Lan- 
franco clearly show, in some of their later works, strong traces of the Caravag- 
gesque. Conversely, as Denis Mahon so clearly points out, while “Guercino’s 
early style could be theoretically equated with Caravaggism,’'* in his later 
work the handling of paint becomes drier, the compositions more conservative 
and classical as the artist tries consciously to move into the orbit of the Bolog- 
nese academic tradition. 

Sometime toward the end of the pontificate of Urban VIII (1623-1644) 
there emerges a new style which we call the high or Jesuit baroque. Here 
swirling figures, rich colors, demonstrative gestures, dynamic compositions, 
all are drawn into the service of a revitalized papacy, striving, often along lines 
laid out by Jesuit leaders, to overwhelm the senses with visions of the Church 
Triumphant, the soul in ecstacy, and cloudbursts of heavenly glory moving 
downward to narrow the distance between heaven and earth. In the sculpture 
of Bernini this style reaches its culmination. Recipient of more lavish papal 
patronage than any artist in history, with the possible exception of Michel- 
angelo, master of a vast bottega that made possible an unheard of productivity, 
Bernini dominated the artistic scene in Rome for almost half a century, ending 
only with his death in 1680. By 1639, when Pietro Berrettini da Cortona had 
completed his great fresco of The Glorification of Urban VIII in the Palazzo 
Barberini, the Roman high baroque had also been formulated in painting and 
was to continue for some decades in the hands of Berrettini and his many 
followers. Gaulli’s middle period, embracing not only his frescoes in the Gest 
but also all this work done concurrently, clearly constitutes a second wave of 
this same movement. This is also the epoch of the great baroque architects: 
Bernini himself, Borromini, Berrettini and Carlo Rainaldi. It was these men 
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in this period—from about 1635 to 1680—who placed the indelible stamp 
of the baroque on Rome, forming much of the character of the modern city 
as it appears today. 

But during all this time the classical baroque, never cut off from patronage, 
continued to flourish. Most prominent among these academicians was Andrea 
Sacchi who, as a student of Albani, could trace his artistic lineage back to the 
Carracci. Molded by a conscious and life-long attempt to re-create a style akin 
to Raphael, his work remained retardataire in the extreme. But even in this 
period of high baroque dominance his style was popular encugh to warrant 
many important commissions, at least one of which, the decoration of S. 
Giovanni in Fonte, was too extensive to be completed without the aid of a 
whole group of assistants. Lest Sacchi be thought to be an isolated phenomenon, 
we may mention the names of such highly classical painters as Giacinto Gimig- 
nani (1611-1681), G. B. Salvi, called Sassoferrato (1609-1685), and of course 
the great genius of the classical baroque in Rome, Poussin. 

In terms of our particular problem, the reasons for the change in Gaulli’s 
style, the key figure is undoubtedly Carlo Maratti (1625-1713). A student of 
Sacchi, Maratti, who considered himself a close follower of the academic tra- 
dition and even of Raphael, in actuality tended to move back and forth be- 
tween the pronounced classicism of his master and the full baroque style of 
Pietro da Cortona and Baciccio, never falling completely in either orbit. Even 
in his most fully baroque style his palette remained relatively dry and of low 
saturation, while in his latter years all aspects of his style became increasingly 
classical. His rise in popularity is in general co-extensive with a decline in the 
status of the high baroque. 

With Pietro da Cortona’s death in 1669, certain of his pupils such as Lazzaro 
Baldi and Ciro Ferri attempted to carry on his traditions, but their lesser talents 
proved unequal to the task. By about 1675 Maratti was beginning to receive 
the more important commissions. The death of Bernini in November of 1680 
was all that was necessary to bring the tide to full flood. Maratti, moving again 
more fully into the classical current, became the most important painter in 
Rome. Within the space of two years he turned out twenty-two paintings. 
Throughout the last two decades of the century papal commissions and even 
orders from abroad continually added to his fame. In 1701, at the suggestion of 
Pope Clement XI, his career was climaxed by his appointment for life as 
Principe of the Accademia di San Luca. 

Certainly Gaulli must have recognized the trend. If he were to maintain 
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Fig. 4. GIOVANNI BATTISTA GAULLI, Sacristy Vault (detail) 
Rome, S. Maria di Montesanto 


5. GIOVANNI BATTISTA GAULLI, Sacristy Vauit (detail) 
Rome, S. Maria di Montesanto 
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either his prestige or his patronage he must modify his style. This he did prob- 
ably with some reluctance, moving only slightly from the high towards the 
classical baroque. Most striking, of course, is his abandonment of the dark, 
highly saturated tonalities which he used consistently throughout his middle 
phase; but also the sense of détente, relative to the earlier style, which imbues 
these later works must have made them more acceptable to contemporary 
patronage. In a period such as this embracing, in one city, two parallel com- 
petitive stylistic currents, such changes were neither radical nor unusual in 
terms of general practice, although in Baciccio’s case their stylistic significance 
may at first seem obscure because the stylistic progression, far from con- 
stituting a clean break, remains relatively slight. 

That the ascendency of Maratti, Gaulli’s contemporary and rival, must have 
had its effect on Baciccio’s style seems highly plausible. But apart from the 
influence of any one figure, the shift away from the high baroque was already 
in the wind. Much of the inspiration of this exuberant style, especially as 
applied to religious painting, came from the latter phase of the Counter- 
Reformation. To a large extent through the efforts of the Jesuit order, with 
which Baciccio’s art was so closely associated, the Church used art as a means 
to draw the populace to it by an immediate and powerful appeal to the senses 
and the emotions. These were the years of the Church Triumphant and the 
Church of Ecstasy, and it was as a reflection of these concepts that Gaulli’s art, 
like that of Bernini’s, found its fullest development. But a permanent state of 
ecstasy cannot be maintained. Nor could the Counter-Reformation itself con- 
tinue to maintain such a high emotional pitch. Inevitably the senses become 
blunted. And with the decline of the Counter-Reformation as an active, 
driving force, the style which it inspired must necessarily wither. This is not 
to say that some manifestations of the high baroque did not continue on until 
the end of the century. But by then they themselves had become retardataire. 





! Probably because of its isolated location the large canvas (402 X 205 cm.) has not been well cited by the 
early writers. Leone Pascoli in his Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti moderni, Rome, 1730, I, 207, speaks only 
of “. .. oltre l’opere . . . nelle chiese di... Fermo .. .” The following citation appears in the Archdiocesan 
Archives in Fermo under “Atti di Visita Card. Ferretti,” vol. XVI (undated but early nineteenth century) in 
the section entitled “Risposta della Venerabile Archiconfraternita degli Agonizzanti... da... Mons. Ga- 
briele Ferreti Arcv-e Principe de Fermo per la prima S. Visita Pastorale,” under the heading “Inventatio, 
Mobili e suppelletti li spettanti alle confraternita: 


Altare maggiore con quattro colonne . . . con suo quadro assai grande dipinto dal Bacici rap- 
pressante la Nativita di N.S. G. C. con sua tela cenerina, con ferro avanti al sudetto . . . 


? The large painting (265 x 155 cm.) which stands above the altar to the left may be given a terminus post 
quem from the following avviso: 


Roma 27 luglio 1680 

Con Il’occassione della festa di S. Margherita si é aperta la Chiesa che in honore di detta Santa 
ha fatta qua sontuosamente edificare il Cardinal Gastaldi . . . (Vatican Library, Barbarini MS. 
6422: published by Eremete Rossi, “Roma Ignorata,” Roma, XIX, 438). 


The terminus ante quem is provided by Filippo Titi, Ammaestramento utile, e curioso di pittura, scoltura et archi- 
tettura nelle chiese di Roma, Rome, 1686, p. 35, which refers to “the St. Francis on the altar [of S. Margherita] 
..- by Baciccio”—a not infrequent abbreviation. 

3 Because of its small size (49 x 35 cm.) and the relatively free treatment, the painting should be considered 
a bozzetto. 

* On the whole, Gaulli’s bozzetti usually exhibit a more painterly technique and darker, warmer colors than 
do the finished works. E.g., cf. the bozzetti for the pendentives of S. Agnese in the Piazza Navona with the 
actual frescoes in that church. 

5 From the following inscription, found on the wall of the sacristy, we learn the date when the room was 
constructed and decorated, and thus, in all probability, the date of the frescoes: 


D.O.M. 
SACRARIVM.HOC.RECENTER.CONSTRVXIT 
ET.OMNI.RE.SACRA.LVCVLENTER.INSTRVXIT 
SS.mo DNO.RNO.PAPA.INNOCENTIO.XIIL,REGNANTE 
FRANCISCVS.MONTHIONVS 
VT. PROXIMO.SACELLO.A.SE.PARITER.ERECTO 
ET.IN.HONOREM.SANCTLFRANCISCLDICATO 
ABSQVE.ALIENS.SVMPTIBVS 
COMMODA.ET.PERPETVA.SECVRITATE.PROVIDERIT 
ANNO.CHRISTIANAE.SALVTIS,MDCLXXXXII 


Since according to the inscription 1692 marks the terminal date for the construction and embellishment of the 
small chamber, the entire work must have been done in a short time, for the inscription places the decoration 
of the sacristy within the pontificate of Innocent XII, who assumed office July 12, 1691. 

The five fresco panels, together with their broad plaster frames, comprise, in the shape of a very shallow 
vault, the entire ceiling of the small sacristy. This quadrilateral room, no side of which is parallel, measures 
370 cm. in length on the altar side, 480 cm. on the side contiguous to the chapel, 630 cm. on the side leading 
to the main sacristy, and 490 cm. on the street side. 

6 The large canvas (460 x 268 cm.) which forms the altarpiece of the left transept, formerly the Torre, now 
the Osseli chapel, may be dated by the citation in the Descrizione di Roma moderna (Rome, 1697), p. 440, 
under the section on S. Maria Maddalena: “the sumptuous chapel of the Torre family will have a painting 
by Bacicci.” This implies that the altarpiece had at least been commissioned and perhaps actually begun by 
1698. In the 1707 Posterla, op. cit., p. 404, the alterpiece for the Torre family is specifically identified as being 
a painting of St. Nicholas of Bari. 

7 The saint appears before Christ and the Virgin who hand him a book and a pallium while below two 
cherubs hold his crozier and the episcopal crown of the Eastern Church. In this manner the artist made refer- 
ence to a legend which tells how St. Nicholas, when seated at the Council of Nicea in A.D. 325, became 
enraged at the Arian heresy. Unable to contain himself, he broke into so vitriolic a diatribe that the Council, 
shocked at his intemperance, took away from him the symbols of his office. However, the Virgin, who 
rejoiced at his defence of the Trinity, forgave the violence of his language and returned his episcopal vest- 
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ments. The story, which seems to have originated in the seventeenth century, must be considered apocryphal, 
for the name of St. Nicholas does not appear among the lists of those who sat at the Council of Nicea (se« 


Emile Male, L’art religieux apres le concile de Trente, Paris, 1932, pp. 370-371 
Perhaps for this reason the saint has also been given his more customary attributes: the richly bound book 
which was sent him by the Emperor Constantine, and the three golden balls. These latter refer to the legend 
of a nobleman reduced to such dire poverty that he determined to consign his three daughters to prostitution 
Upon hearing of this St. Nicholas went at night to the home of the nobleman and sex retly dropped through 
the window three purses filled with gold coins, thus providing dowries which made possible the honorabl 
marriage of each daughter. (See Paul Guérin, Les petits bollandistes, 7th ed., Paris, 1888, XIV, 83-90 
* Pascoli, op. cit., 1, 205, stated 


Giunto era allora all’eta de’ sessantesette Mi, € stava terminando i due laterali della cappel- 
la di S. Francesco Saverio per S. Andrea del noviziato, faceva gli studj per i musaici della 
cupoletta di S. Pietro, che cominciar dovea fin dal pontificato di Clemente X., che glie ne dett« 
l’ordine, e finiva le bozze per la mentovata sala di Genova, che furon l’ultime cose, che fece 
Since Gaulli reached the age of sixty-seven in May of 1706 and died on April 2, 1709, both lateral paintings 
would appear to date between 1706 and 1709. This appears to be fully in accord with the weight of the sty- 
listic evidence, in spite of Waterhouse’s opinion that “Pascoli states that the pictures on the side walls wer 
being finished at the time of Baciccia’s death [1709] but most of their painting must be earlier 
> In the Archivio del Fondo Gesuitico in Rome, in boek No. 86s, entitled “Diversa quoad exps 
in constructione novae Ecclesiae, Altarium ¢ Sacrarii ab. an. 1658 usque ad an. 1676,” in section 13, 
across the following brief note by the rector of S. Andrea 
24 Ago 
Mi si dice che Baciccia pretende per i due quadri 200 scudi; quanto appunto si convenne ¢ 9 
per la volta a fresco; che non mi pare eccelente. Pronto anche a far buoni al Nov. to altri 10 
certo Vino di che lagui le ricevute. Tanto dovevo riferire a V. R. (illegible signature 


j ] 


Non ostante q." trattori il P. R.€ ultim. te dopo la visita fattagli per il fr: Cozzi gli ha’ mandato 
ad offerire duecento scudi per i due quadri e per il compimento de vani senza far menzion¢ 
del passato 


And on the back of the document which was folded and sealed we read 
“Alle mani del P. Manzio Rettore Nov. to di S. Andrea.” 


Turning again in the same archives to the volume entitled “Catalogus Brevis Provinciae Romanac, 
1705-1710,” we find on folio 108: ““Domus Probationis Romana. P. Fabius Manzi; Rect. a die 23 Jan. 17 
This indicates that the above note can be dated no earlier than August 24, 1704, and that negotiations wer 
then still under way to persuade Gaulli to exect 1¢ two lateral paintings in the chapel of S. Francis Xavier 
at this date. 


Naturally it is impossible to treat all aspects of Gaulli’s late style, or even of his late religious paintings, in 
so brief an article. Apart from the paintings in S. Andrea, which I felt presented a special problem, I have tried 
in so far as possible to deal with less well-known works, photographs of which have never been published 
the negatives to the Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale in Rome, where they will be available to interested 
students. At the time when this was written, Dr. Brugnoli had not published her excellent article, *Inediti 


del Gaulli,” Paragone, VII (Sept., 1957), 21-33, in which the altarpiece in S. Margherita is illustrated 


The photographs for Figures 4, 5 and 6 were taken for me by Signor Bartolomeo Guidotti. I have given 


Pascoli, op. cit., 1, 197 
Denis Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, London, 1947, p. 102 





PRIMITIVES WITH CHARACTER: 
A QUEBEC SCHOOL OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By R. H. Huspparp 


OT so long ago writers on Canadian art were accustomed to apolo- 

gize for early painting in French Canada. This they did with little 

knowledge of anything but the large religious canvases in the 
churches. Most of these pictures, in the nineteenth century and previously, were 
very poor copies of European paintings. Recently, however, a series of fine 
portraits has come to light which provides material for quite the opposite of 
apology. Unlike religious painting, the portrait in New France from the first 
possessed, in spite of its extreme provincialism, that ultimate desideratum of art: 
character. This “character,” of a distinctly French sort, had been evident since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century in various portraits of clerics and nuns. 
There was relatively little painting in the later eighteenth century after the 
Conquest and during the isolation of Quebec from Europe except for the work 
of one Fragonardesque painter, Frangois Beaucourt. But animated portrait 
painting blossomed out once again in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Its rediscovery has been largely due to the studies of M. Gérard Morisset, 
director of the Musée de la Province de Québec, whose books began to appear 
in the thirties. It was not, however, until these researches had taken shape 
during the forties in the form of exhibitions such as The Development of Painting 
in Canada (Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 1945), Painting in Canada 
(Albany, 1946), and The Arts of French Canada (Detroit, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, 1946)—that the public became aware of the work of such forgotten 
painters as Plamondon and Hamel. 

The recovery of these artists’ paintings from the dim recesses of private 
houses and from attics has been one of the long-range results of the modern cult 
of the primitive painter, whose work ranges from the imaginativeness of a 
Henri Rousseau down to the ordinariness of a Grandma Moses. The choice of 
the word “primitive” to describe such painters is to be regretted because of 
its various meanings. The paintings by the Quebec primitives of the nine- 
teenth century were by no means products of a primitive society. Nor were 
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they particularly the work of untrained artists or of amateurs, though both 
categories had their representatives in Canadian art of that time. In fact they 
are early works, the products of an early period of history; they are charming 
for their simplicity as were the paintings of the Italian Primitives, those far 
from untrained artists of the early Renaissance. 

Conditions were ideal in post-Conquest Quebec for the appearance of this 
kind of art. Contacts with France, which had never been very close during the 
long years of France’s neglect of her few acres of snow, became non-existent 
after the allegiance of sixty thousand French Canadians was suddenly trans- 
ferred to England in 1760. This isolation lasted for at least fifty years so far as 
the arts were concerned—until two émigré French priests, the Abbés Philippe 
and Louis Desjardins, brought to Canada a sizeable collection of European 
paintings which had originally hung in the dissolved religious houses of France. 
The Desjardins collection, sold to various Quebec churches, re-established the 
tenuous connection with European art which was all that Canadians had ever 
known. It is only fair to say, however, that long isolation did not mean the 
end of Frenchness in Canadian art; the development of late baroque forms 
in architecture and church carving gives ample evidence to the contrary. 
Rather, it encouraged a rural simplicity of a kind seldom met with in the high- 
ly centralized nations of western Europe, though found in the remoter areas 
of Germany and Austria. 

This was the background for the painting of the early nineteenth century. 
In reality the general situation in art was complicated by the presence of a 
number of sojourning representatives of English art, such as William Berczy, 
a land agent turned portrait painter, or those more typical products of their 
times, the topographical water color artists Lieutenant-Colonel James Cock- 
burn or Lieutenant-General Thomas Davies. But the contribution of these 
artists who introduced the landscape tradition to Canada is now fairly well 
established, and I shall confine myself to the lesser-known French Canadian 
work of the period. 

In 1800, only a handful of painters was present in French Canada to meet 
the increasing demand for portraits that came with the growth of population. 
There were several like the Alsatian-born Louis de Heer (ca. 1755-after 1800) 
who about 1788 had begun to paint portraits of a few clerics and soldiers with 
a stiffness which proclaimed him to be no more than a folk artist. Another 
shadowy figure was the French-born Louis Dulongpré (1754-1843) whose 
portraits of various worthies of the period have an abstract linearism which 
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Fig. 1. JEAN-BAPTISTE TRIAUD, The Féte-Dieu at Quebec 
Quebec, Les Ursulines 


Fig. 2. josePH LEGARE, The Falls near Saint-Ferréol 
Quebec, Musée de la Province de Québec 
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Fig. 3. JEAN-BAPTISTE ROY-AUDY, Madame Ranvoy> Fig. 4. JEAN-BAPTISTE ROY-AUDY, Louis Léandri 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts Lemaitre- Auger. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 5. JEAN-BAPTISTE ROY-AUDY, Madame Lemaitre-Auge1 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 





Fig. 6. ANTOINE PLAMONDON, Madame Dionne Fig. ANTOINE PLAMONDON, Cyprien Tanguay 
g y gud) 


One hy # Musee de la Province de Quebec Ou bec 


, Université Laval 


Fig. 8. ANTOINE PLAMONDON, Portrait of a Boy Fig. 9. ANTOINE PLAMONDON, Portrait of a Nun 


Ottawa, The National Gallery of Canada Ottawa, The National Gallery of Canada 
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gives to his sitters an amusingly stilted character. There were also a few clerical 
and other portraits by the master-sculptor Frangois Baillairgé who, though 
highly professional in his own art, was but a pleasant amateur in painting. 

It is when we come upon a series of three remarkably precise portraits in 
The Montreal Museum of Fine arts that we first meet the unmistakable charac- 
ter of nineteenth century Quebec painting. Morisset ascribes them to Jean- 
Baptiste Roy-Audy (ca. 1785-1848), and they were probably painted after this 
artist had set himself up as a painter in Montreal in 1832; previously he had 
made a living making copies of religious works in the Quebec region. The 
sitters are members of the Ranvoyzé family of Louiseville (Figs. 3-5). All three 
portraits show the traits of the folk painter: linearism, flatness and the isolation 
of separate features and objects. But each of these seeming limitations is some- 
how turned into a virtue. Especially in the Madame Ranvoyzé (Fig. 3) the line 
is unerring in its definition of the features, exquisite in describing the complex 
pattern of the lace cap and highly rhythmic in tracing the precise curve of the 
neckline of the dress. The absence of space only permits the effect of the line 
to be felt to the fullest degree. The separate treatment of the features produces 
not caricature but the most honest rendering of the face and its characteristic 
expression. The painter was evidently of that rare breed, the sensitive primi- 
tive. One vainly wonders in such cases what the artist would have become 
with the advantage of training. 

Departures from the normal themes of Quebec painting, the portrait and 
the religious subject, were made by two artists who painted genre and landscape. 
One was Jean-Baptiste Triaud (1794-1836), who is said to have been born in 
London of French parents and who taught drawing at the Ursuline Convent 
after his landing in Quebec in 1820. To judge from his charming canvas, The 
Féte-Dieu at Quebec (1821, Ursuline Convent, Fig. 1), his lessons must have 
been elementary in the extreme. For this is the work of a folk painter with a 
good eye for pattern and color. The black and white fagade of the Cathedral at 
the left, the houses across the square with their irregular patchwork of masonry 
and windows and the endlessly repeated figures of spectators are elements in a 
very well conceived flat pattern. 

The youngest member of the first generation of nineteenth century Quebec 
painters provides a link with the two leading figures of the second generation, 
Plamondon and Hamel. Joseph Légaré (1795-1855) was the closest thing to a 
gentleman amateur of which Quebec could boast. Employing himself first at 
repairing and repainting various of the Desjardins pictures (which included 
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many minor French and Italian works of the seventeenth century), he quite 
naturally began to imitate their style. His most teresting pictures are, how- 
ever, not the religious canvases but the landscapes, a series of which is to be 
found in the Université Laval and the Musée de la Province de Québec. In The 
Falls Near Saint-Ferréol (ca. 1840, Quebec Museum, Fig. 2) his curious blend 
of naiveté and sophistication is visible. The foreground with its plane of highly- 
lighted picturesque trees and pair of idyllic figures was painted in emulation 
of Salvator Rosa and his school. The rocky landscape with its myriad trees and 
river descending between some very stagey rock formations is quite another 
matter. The perspective is precarious but the pattern good. The result is mirac- 
ulously not discordant but a strongly constructed, unified whole. Légaré was 
French Canada’s first art collector, buying paintings from the Desjardins and 
others, and in 1838 founding his own museum which he opened to the public. 
Later he presented his collection to the Université Laval as the nucleus of its 
present museum. He ended his days secure in the seat of a member of the 
Legislative Council of the province and added the title of Honourable to his 
name. 

Légaré’s chief importance, however, was as the teacher of Antoine Plamon- 
don (1804-1895), one of the two major figures of the second generation. 
Plamondon acted as Légaré’s assistant in the repair of the Desjardins pictures; 
he was only nine years younger than his master, and the two were almost 
companions in crime. That his was the greater talent was soon manifest, even 
in his early religious canvases. In 1826 he became the first Canadian since the 
eighteenth century to study art in France and with him the link with Europe 
was forged once more. In Paris he became a pupil of Paulin-Guérin, a pupil of 
the great classicist painter of the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic period, 
Louis-Philippe David. The sculpturesque contour and modeling, the frieze- 
like composition and cool colors of the classicists are thus reflected in Plamon- 
don from this time onwards. He proudly called himself éléve de I’école frangaise 
and for years in Quebec fancied himself as a French monarchist. 

One of Plamondon’s early portraits, painted soon after his return, bears out 
the determined Frenchness of his art. The graceful Cyprien Tanguay (1832, 
Université Laval, Fig. 7) represents the boy who later became the leading 
genealogist of French Canada. He is seen in the ruff and coat which were the 
costume of the Quebec Seminary. The composition is the rigid, triangular one 
of classicism, the pose one of studied ease, and the expression of the face 


poised but disarming by its charm. A slightly later portrait of the thirties, the 
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Fig. 12. rHfopHILE HAMEL, M. le Juge Philippe Panet Fig. 13. THEOPHILE HAMEL, Madame Panet 
Quebec, Musée de la Province de Que hee Ouebec, Musee de la Province a Quebec 


Fig. 14. THEOPHILE HAMEL, Madame Hamel Fig. 15. THEOPHILE HAMEL, Self-Portrait 
Ottawa, The National Gallery of Canada Ottawa, The National Gallery of Canada 
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Madame Dionne (1834, Quebec Museum, Fig. 6) lapses, however, into some- 
thing much more like the folk portrait of the earlier painters. Its composition 
is a little confining, its simplicity of pose comes close to rigidity and it pays 
very considerable attention to details of costume and coiffure. 

These two elements, classicism and provincial simplicity, were successfully 
united in Plamondon’s portraits of the forties. Perhaps the best of these is the 
Nun (1841) in the National Gallery of Canada (Fig. 9), a model of straight- 
forwardness and charm in portrait painting. The geometric simplicity of the 
black and white areas of the habit, the limpidity of the flesh tones, the skillful 
painting of the silver cross, red book and the hands seen through the white 
linen sleeves remind one of Ingres, and above all the quiet animation and sym- 
pathy of the calm face give evidence of a talent of high order. Human expres- 
sion of a very direct sort is also the main element in the portraits of children. 
In the Boy in the collection of the National Gallery of Canada (Fig. 8), the 
simplicity of the rendering and the freshness of the color are given point by 
the animation of a face which is one of the best expressions of childhood of 
which I know. 

All of Plamondon’s portraits do not maintain this level of performance. Yet 
even middling works such as the Frangois-Xavier Paradis (1842, Quebec Mu- 
seum) convey not only the outward appearance but a strong sense of the sitter’s 
character. In this case it is an expression of priggishness that dominates the 
portrait. In his ability to characterize one cannot help comparing Plamondon, 
in spite of the differences of place and time, with the great colonial American 
master of character, John Singleton Copley. 

Besides his many religious subjects, which like all other French Canadian 
painters Plamondon produced in quantities, he essayed at least once the 
European type of figure composition. The result was good. In the Chasse aux 
Tourtes (1853, Art Gallery of Toronto, Fig. 10) three boys sit beneath a tree 
discussing their bag of pigeons—a contribution to the extinction of the Ameri- 
can passenger pigeon. The figures are painted with the accustomed limpidity; 
the composition is classically triangular; and in keeping with the spirit of clas- 
sicism the landscape is subordinate and comparatively undifferentiated, though 
evidently it represents a stretch of the St. Lawrence. It is a far cry from the 
literal works of the English topographical painters and the pioneer resident 
landscape painters such as Cornelius Krieghoff. 

The mood of gentle romanticism which had crept into the work of Plamon- 
don by this time is echoed in an early Self-Portrait (1837, Université Laval, 
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Fig. 11) by Plamondon’s pupil Théophile Hamel. This picture naturally lacks 
the mastery and unity of the Chasse aux Tourtes. The young painter in his beret 
with his pencil and portfolio is seated to the right, and the entire left side of the 
canvas is occupied by a spacious landscape of somewhat dubious perspective. 
But the face, like those of Plamondon, is honestly and sincerely painted; it is 
examined closely and introspectively for character. 

Théophile Hamel (1817-1870) must have become Plamondon’s pupil very 
shortly after the latter’s return from Paris in 1830. His first commissioned por- 
traits appeared in the forties, and examples like the Juge Philippe Panet (1841, 
Quebec Museum, Fig. 12) have much of the delightful naiveté of the good 
primitive. The faces are always characterful, alert and full of life. Besides these 
advantages these portraits possess for us certain sharp overtones which add 
greatly to their interest. Thus in the Madame Panet (1841) (Fig. 13), companion 
piece to the foregoing, the tilt of the face, the silhouetting of the head against 
the plain background, the graceful simplicity of the curls of hair and the ex- 
quisite delineation of the hand which holds a sprig of violet—all strangely if 
accidentally suggest the Renaissance. And in the Léocadie Bilodeau (1842, Uni- 
versité Laval, Fig. 16) the small white dog placed effectively against the dark 
dress and the impassive face bring Goya at once to mind. 

In his turn Hamel went to Europe. The years between 1843 and 1846 he 
seems to have spent mostly in Brussels, but the main influence upon him came 
evidently from the romantic painters of Paris. The undated Self-Portrait in the 
Studio (Quebec Museum, Fig. 17) has been assigned by Morisset to the months 
just before the European trip, but the style is so different from the earlier works 
that I cannot help placing it afterwards. Surely the painter of this work with 
its dark, dramatic shadows and deep, glowing colors must already have known 
Delacroix. But the old honesty remains in the face, which is a very sincere 
likeness. The portrait may perhaps be firmly dated after further study of the 
evidence of the canvases seen on easels in the background of this picture, in- 
cluding one of a British officer. The style of this Self-Portrait, moreover, 
agrees with that of the somewhat later Self-Portrait (ca. 1857, National Gallery 
of Canada, Fig. 15) and its companion piece, the Madame Hamel (Fig. 14). 
These are further examples of accomplished yet honest and direct portraiture. 
A final example of Hamel’s early phase is the Madame Tétu and Her Son (1852, 
Quebec Museum), a charming and rather Ingres-like composition in which 
the child wears an embroidered Chinese coat. 

The quality and character of nineteenth century Quebec painting began to 
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wane after the middle of the century. Though both Plamondon and Hamel 
painted a considerable number of portraits in the later decades, including a 
series for the provincial legislature, the results were the rather prim and 
smooth products of late Victorianism. Though Hamel died in 1870, Plamon- 
don lived on in retirement until 1895. At the founding of the Royal Canadian 
Academy in 1880 he deposited a meticulously painted Still-Life with Two Dogs 
(National Gallery of Canada) as his diploma: the dogs are very still and glassy- 
eyed. In the National Gallery there is another Still-Life of fruit in an alabaster 
urn, a picture of almost mesmeric realism and immobility. The Arcadian 
simplicity of the early nineteenth century was out of key in the later period, 
as with the later works of Ingres in France. Much still remains to be done 
in investigating the later works of Plamondon, but one suspects that there 
is not much of interest to be found. One painting is at least an original 
conception: The Creation of the Animals (1880, Université Laval), an extra- 
ordinary interpretation in which animals of all species emerge from the earth 
fully formed, like badgers from their burrows. 

Altogether, the early nineteenth century Quebec primitive painters con- 
stitute what seems to me to be a most important find in North American art. 
Their work is exceptionally good provincial painting, better in quality than 
anything else in Canadian, and perhaps in American, painting of the period. 
The reasons for this are perhaps to be found in inherently French Canadian 
traits: precision, an insistence on strong decorative qualities, and a native gen- 
ius for keen characterization of the sitter. The portraits are a perfect reflection 
of their time and place—of a sober, straight-laced provincial society, to be 
sure; but with any danger of dullness and ponderosity avoided by the presence 
of French esprit. Outside influences are not absent: the French ones have al- 
ready been noted, and discreet use was made of a few English ones as well; but 
in all the works there is evident the clear cut character of the French Cana- 
dian people themselves, distinct from any other people in the world by their 
unique combination of puritanism and ultramontanism, of French exactitude 
of expression and North American straightforwardness. 

Most important of all, this little school helped to form and blend ingredients 
which have gone into the making of later Canadian art. The honesty, sobriety 
and simplicity found in these portraits are also characteristic of English Cana- 
dian landscape painting of this and later periods, a striking illustration of the 
two sides of the Canadian medal; which differ so substantially in form and 
content but which agree so closely on fundamental principles and purposes. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


SOURCES AND INTERPRETATION 


OF THE ROKEBY VENUS 
By Martin S. Soria 


EW research shows that, contrary to older opinion, Vel4zquez work- 

ed out his compositions slowly, borrowing usually the over-all 

design, or at least motives from one or several visual sources, and 
recombining them in a gradual process of transformation, elimination and new 
invention. Modern Vel4zquez scholars are agreed’ that the artist elaborated 
most of his pictures from live models posed to fit artistic precedents, mainly 
paintings and prints. Like the supreme artist that he was, Velazquez carefully 
hid all the labor that had gone into his masterpieces. To the Impressionists his 
pictures thus looked like snapshots, like observations jotted down on the spur 
of the moment. 

Asa classicist, Velazquez may have felt that to paint from nature alone would 
make his pictures too subjective. By relating them to pictorial tradition the 
educated public of his time would understand their meaning. Thus Velazquez 
may have chosen visual precedents in order to realize his inner impulses within 
an objective framework. Goethe’s statement of 1826 on poetic objectivity 
seems applicable to artistic objectivity in general: “As long as the poet merely 
expresses his own few subjective perceptions, he cannot yet be called a poet; 
but as soon as he knows how to make the world his own and to express it, he 
is a poet. And then he is inexhaustible and can always be new, whereas a sub- 
jective character has soon expressed the little which is inside him and at last 
perishes in mannerism.””* 

The search for Veldzquez’s visual sources is recent. In 1947 Diego Angulo’ 
published diverse pictures, mostly Italian, and Diirer prints, as models for 
twelve of the most important paintings by the Spanish master. In the same 
year the present writer found that the artist had used a woodcut by the French 
sixteenth century engraver Bernard Salomon and a painting by Rubens.* 
Patient searching in many print rooms has since brought to light a number of 
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Fig. 3. Venus, Adonis and Cupid 


Engraving by Philip Galle after painting by Anthony van Blocklant 





other borrowings by Velézquez which will be published elsewhere: Flemish 
engravings of the sixteenth century used for The Drinkers, the Surrender of 
Breda, the Coronation of the Virgin, and all his equestrian portraits. The present 
article is to present the evidence for The Rokeby Venus (Fig. 1) in the National 
Gallery, followed by a new interpretation of the picture. The importance of 
Flemish sixteenth century prints for the history of Baroque painting is be- 
coming more evident every day’. The Plantin Press alone shipped over a 
hundred thousand Bibles and other liturgical: books, mostly illustrated, to 
Spain and Spanish America before 1600. Until the early nineteenth century 
most artists in the Spanish speaking world drew from Flemish sources of about 
i$ $0-1650. 
Il 

The Venus and Cupid (Rokeby Venus) was hitherto believed to have been 
painted about 1658.‘ Maclaren and Pita Andrade have recently found that the 
picture existed in 1651, when it is listed in an inventory of paintings belonging 
to Don Gasper de Haro y Gusman (June 1, 1651, no. 222): “Painting on canvas 
of a nude woman stretched out on a drapery, painted from her back, resting 
on her right arm, looking at herself in a mirror held by a child, by the hand of 
Velazquez, two and a half varas wide and one and a half high, with its black 
frame.””’ 

From the description of the inventory one learns several facts important to 
an understanding of the picture: (a) the child and the mirror existed from the 
beginning; (b) the woman is observing herself in the mirror. Indeed, invento- 
ries of 1669, 1682 and 1688 call the picture “The Venus of the Mirror,” or say 
that a painting of Venus is seen in the mirror.’ Arthur P. Laurie’ thirty years 
ago effectively disposed of the earlier theory that the Cupid had been added 
in the eighteenth century by proving that azure, in disuse since 1650, was 
among the pigments employed in both Venus and Cupid. Along the entire 
width of the picture and about fourteen centimeters from the top runs a hori- 
zontal seam, passing through Cupid’s head. Laurie examined the picture 
through powerful magnifying glasses and satisfied himself that “exactly the 
same canvas had been used as for the rest of the picture,” and that “therefore 
the probabilities are that that addition had been made at the time when, 
and at the studio where, the picture was originally painted.” Laurie took 
magnified photographs of the flesh painting of Cupid and Venus and found 
“the same brush and the same liquidity of paint had been used,” and that “the 
grooves and ridges of the brushwork were identical in both figures.” In spite 
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of Laurie’s accurate and precise statements that the Cupid had been done “at 
about the same time as the rest of the picture,” the ghost of Cupid as an after- 
thought pervades the literature even to the latest publications. 


Il 

Several sources have been mentioned for the Venus and Cupid: paintings by 
Titian and Veronese, a detail from Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceiling, the Sleeping 
Hermaphrodite of the Borghese Gallery, of which Velazquez ordered a cast for 
Madrid in 1650, and Rembrandt’s etching Negress Lying Down.'* The latter was 
done not one year before but seven years after Venus and Cupid, while the im- 
portance of the other source material just mentioned pales, in the writer's 
opinion, in view of an engraving by Philip Galle" after a painting by Anthony 
van Blocklant (Fig. 3), the same artist from whom El Greco borrowed re- 
peatedly, for instance the basic composition and many details for his famous 
Resurrection (Prado). 

Blocklant, also known as Montfoort from the Dutch town where he was 
born in 1532 or 1534, studied under Frans Floris in Antwerp. In 1572 he travel- 
ed to Italy where he came under the influence of Parmigianino. He then went 
to Utrecht and died there in 1583, having influenced Wtewael, Bloemaert, 
Miereveld and other southern Dutch painters. 

The engraving after Blocklant, which in this writer's belief Velazquez chose 
for his model, forms leaf no. 3 of an Adonis series, published by Philip Galle, 
probably shortly after 1590. Comparing the pose of Venus in Figures 1 and 2, 
similarities are evident at once. The youthful, elongated body is presented in 
the same view, a very similar shape, and in the same position, with few minor 
changes. These concern the left arm, the right forearm, and the left foot which 
Velazquez placed underneath the hollow of the right knee. The parallels in- 
clude even the proportions and the muscle structure. In both compositions 
Venus’ head is drawn in lost profile to the left, looking slightly up, the hair 
being tied into a chignon. Velazquez habitually altered his paintings as he 
worked, and the Venus and Cupid is no exception. An infra-red photograph 
still permits one to discern beneath the present surface the outline of the “first 
state” of Veldzquez’s picture. Originally, the master painted a profile turned 
further to the left, just as the profile in the Blocklant print, that is, including 
nose, lips and chin. 

In both print and painting Cupid is kneeling to the right, his head almost in 
profile and turned somewhat downward, his right arm extended horizontally, 
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slightly below shoulder level, and his right hand resting on an object. The 
shadowed foot, copied faithfully, stretches out behind him, and the small 
wings stand off in a plane parallel to the picture surface. Cupid’s body traces 
the place filled in the print by the tree at the left. Some writers have wondered 
whether Cupid was added as an afterthought, but his presence in Blocklant’s 
design and Veldzquez’s close adherence to his model suggest that the artist 
from the beginning intended to include this companion of Venus. The mirror 
held in his hands is essential to the meaning of the painting, as we shall see. 
The pink ribbon falling over the frame of the mirror presents a typical exam- 
ple of Veldzquez’s transmutation of form:"? its swanlike shape seems to derive 
from the swans in the sky of the Blocklant print, where they draw a heavenly 
chariot. 

Velazquez painted Venus against a gently curving dark fabric, thus accen- 
tuating the swinging arc of her body and rounding the composition. As in the 
engraving, a fold begins at the left heel and then becomes a curved edge, 
finally turning toward the right shoulder. Another fold starts at the left calf 
and runs parallel with the first edge, ending in a nest of deep shadows behind 
the small of Venus’ back. At the extreme right the folds go upward and fall 
rapidly in an inverted U. Above Venus’ left leg the dark outline of the mantle 
replaces the print’s dark ridge. These concise resemblances show that Velaz- 


quez composed his picture from Blocklant’s design as his major and perhaps 
his only source. To those not persuaded, one might reply that Blocklant’s 
design is considerably closer than any source suggested so far, and that a still 
nearer source, if contrary to this writer’s expectations one exists, would have to 
be found among Antwerp engravings. 


IV 

While the formal aspects of both arrangements are related, Velazquez made 
significant changes both in mood and meaning. He transformed the twisted, 
angular and nervous Mannerist scene into a quiet, harmonious structure charac- 
teristic of the classical phase of the baroque of which he was one of the chief 
representatives. He eliminated elements of tension by omitting Adonis,’ the 
dog and the landscape, by rearranging the legs of Venus in a more restful pose, 
and by softening the muscles of her body. 

The most important change, however, is the mirror, furnishing a key to an 
understanding of Veldzquez’s intentions.'* As an artist, he may have been 
attracted by the problem of showing a weightless, immaterial image in con- 
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trast to the plastic reality of the youthful body. Mirrors have been related to 
the female nude at least since the art of Egypt. Following Greek and Roman 
precedents, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese and other sixteenth century masters 
painted the Toilet of Venus. They depicted a seated nude Venus, beautifying 
herself in a mirror held by Cupid. Maclaren has shown that Velazquez probably 
painted The Rokeby Venus in Italy in 1651. There he could have seen these 
prior Venetian representations, contemporary with the Blocklant design. 
Velazquez changed the theme in two respects: (a) his Venus, like that of 
Giorgione, is reclining, thus not actively preening herself but passively con- 
templating; (b) the mirror reflection is blurred, not clear. The first change 
suggests that the title of The Rokeby Venus may not be Toilet of Venus as here- 
tofore claimed, but Venus and Cupid, or more precisely Contemplation of Venus. 
As to the second modification, since Aristotle, popular superstition has held 
that the blurred mirror image of a woman points up her lack of purity. 
Velazquez may not have had this meaning in mind but he surely was aware 
of the belief that mirrors foretell the future. The blurred image in the mirror 
shows a woman older and less beautiful than the lost profile of the lying figure 
would lead one to expect (Fig. 2). Art historians concluded that the image was 
not by Velazquez but an addition by a later hand. This claim is disproved by 
the seventeenth century inventory entries quoted here and by stylistic analysis 
of the original painting. It is discredited also by infra-red photographs showing 
no repainting in this area, and by the technical investigations of Professor 
Laurie,'* who has had the misfortune of not being quoted at all or of being 
misquoted. Far from believing the face in the mirror an addition by another 
hand, Laurie stated: “With reference to all the essential parts of the picture I 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no indication of any repainting at a 
later date, with one exception and that is the face of Cupid which has been 
covered with a glaze of lake . . . The statement that a great deal of repainting 
has been done at a later time is not correct.”” Evidently Laurie rightly believed 
the face in the mirror of Vel4zquez’s own creation. I cannot agree with Mac- 
laren’s view that the features in the mirror had been “altered by repaint as to 
make recognition impossible.”’* It has been suggested that Velazquez painted 
a hazy image to hide the identity of his model. If this were true, why would 
he have introduced the mirror, absent from Blocklant’s design? In conclusion, 
it is suggested that the image now seen in the mirror is essentially by Veldz- 
quez’s hand and that he had good reasons for painting a blurred image. 
Velazquez owned a copy of Ripa’s Iconologia. There a woman holding a 
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mirror symbolizes many virtues and vices, including False Love, Pride, Humil- 
ity, Prudence, Truth, etc. In particular, Ripa suggested that Feminine Beauty 
be painted as a nude woman holding a mirror. This may well be the basic 
meaning of Veldzquez’s picture in conjunction with the primary significance 
of Venus.’ It is, however, desirable to go further. 

The artist lived in a Catholic milieu favoring subjects in art with a moral or 
religious meaning. Behind the superficial realism of his paintings one may 
discover spiritual intentions. For example, his Bloody Coat of Joseph and his 
Forge of Vulcan are Deception Successful and Deception Unmasked, two emi- 
nently baroque themes. The Tapestry Weavers actually represents the Fable of 
Arachne.'* Christ in the House of Mary and Martha’’ carries a Christian message 
rather than being a mere kitchen piece. Velazquez would have been predis- 
posed toward moral interpretations. His teacher and father-in-law Pacheco 
stated that painting stood in the service of God.** Far from being the cold, art- 
for-art’s sake painter which the late nineteenth century saw in Velazquez, he 
was concerned with the salvation of the individual, as Lafuente Ferrari pointed 
out.*’ Eternity, responsibility and salvation underlie Veldzquez’s art. The 
mirror, and particularly the hazy image of fading beauty, point to the motive 
of vanitas, both in the sense of conceit and of transitoriness.** Redemption oc- 
cupied the minds of all Catholics, especially in Spain. Mirrors, the all-seeing 
eyes of God, help us to realize our blemishes. The image in the glass evokes a 
feeling that Venus reflects on the tragic sense of life (to quote Unamuno) and 
on the ultimate destiny of man. 

Velizquez’s picture possesses spiritual overtones not present either in the 
Flemish print from which it derives nor in the Venetian mannerist paintings. 
Heretofore commentators saw essentially trivial purposes in The Rokeby Venus. 
It was claimed that the actress Damiana, in 1658 mistress of the owner, was 
here portrayed. Yet we now not only know that the picture was painted 
before June 1, 1651, probably in Italy, but feel that such identification ignores 
the high intentions of the Spanish master as well as his manner of creating. 
Thoroughly in agreement with Spanish baroque mood, a feeling of contempla- 
tion is apparent. Velazquez was a realist, not a mystic. Yet he possessed great 
spiritual and poetic sensitivity. Of all Venuses ever created, his painting goes 
perhaps farthest in reminding us of the religious, introspective side of life, 
beneath a beautiful and seductive surface. 


This paper was read before the College Art Association at Cleveland in Janu- 
ary, 1953. 
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MASTERS OF BRITISH PAINTING, 1800-1950 


By JOHN STEEGMAN 


Ritchie commands the respectful attention of all thinking people. To 

those who are especially concerned with the particular fields covered 
by any of his exhibitions, it is generally a case of en garde. Mr. Ritchie can 
usually be relied on to spring a surprise or pose a problem, because he is that 
rather rare creature, a man with a very individual mind backed by wide ex- 
perience and great knowledge. 

Mr. Ritchie certainly posed some problems in this exhibition. A show 
which, like this, is selected by one man is likely to be more interesting than one 
selected by a committee; it will, by its nature, reveal individual reasoning and 
personal predilections. One can detect the predilections but it was not quite 
so easy to get at Mr. Ritchie’s reasoning. 

The exhibition was called, quite simply, “Masters of British Painting, 
1800-1950.” The catalogue is a handsome, fully illustrated book costing $5.50. 
Although it is worth every cent of the price, and is a library item of permanent 
value, it was beyond the reach of many visitors and especially of most young 
people. The exhibition, therefore, should be self-explanatory. Well, to begin 
with the title was likely to mislead the visitor if he did not buy the volume 
and read Mr. Ritchie’s admirable Introduction, because otherwise he might 
think he was being given a full survey of the leading painters during the stated 
period. The exhibition will have been seen by many thousands of people, the 
great majority of whom know nothing at all about nineteenth and twentieth 
century British art, and it is only too likely that they came away with a rather 
hazy idea of what it was meant to convey. 

To quote Mr. Ritchie himself, his selection had been made so as to “stress 
the progressive and individual tendencies of the period.” It was also, in his own 
words, made with a view to painting per se rather than with a view to taste. 
The result was an extremely impressive display of pictures, many of them 
famous, by thirty-one artists ranging from Blake, born in 1757, to Francis 
Bacon, born in 1910. Such an exhibition, however distinguished the individual 
items may be, should do one of two things: either it consistently reveals and 
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develops an idea existing in the mind of the selector, or else it illustrates the 
succession of ideas at work in the country and during the period concerned. 
The question is, which, if either, of these functions did this exhibition fulfill ? The 
show was one of such importance that it demands discussion along these lines. 

First, let us glance at the composition of the show. Chronologically it began 
with Blake, the great exception to everything. The main sequence started off 
superbly with Turner and Constable, followed by Crome, De Wint, Boning- 
ton, Girtin, Cotman and David Cox; then there is a jump to the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and another jump to Whistler (but taking in Dyce on the way), which 
leads naturally to Sickert. The British form of Impressionism was shown, very 
properly, in McTaggart and Wilson Steer; Vorticism by Wyndham Lewis. 
The contemporary painters were Spencer, Matthew Smith, Augustus John, 
Ben Nicholson, Hitchens, Nash, Sutherland, Passmore and Francis Bacon. 

From these inclusions and the even more significant exclusions, it seems 
evident that the exhibition was designed to fulfill the first rather than the 
second of the two functions. Indeed, Mr. Ritchie states this himself, in express- 
ing the belief that the most revolutionary talents were attracted by landscape 
rather than by either portrait or anecdote. Certainly the emphasis was almost 
entirely laid on landscape, the only anecdotal painters being the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and the only portraitist being Augustus John. 

An exhibition of an idea, or of an interpretation, such as this ought to be to 
some extent didactic if it is going to make its point. It is on this score that one 
finds a certain weakness. One has the impression of a number of highly inter- 
esting effects displayed without their causes. 

It is difficult not to regret the exclusion of Lawrence, the type-figure of 
Regency Romantic, whose talent was highly individual and who, moreover, 
in the best of his landscape backgrounds, looks forward through Constable 
into the nineteenth century. It was clearly right to exclude Morland, whose 
deodorized peasants reflect eighteenth century sentimentality rather than nine- 
teenth century romanticism. But Morland’s far more interesting brother-in- 
law James Ward might have been given the introductory place, right at the 
beginning of the whole Romantic story. 

The Turners and Constables were superlatively well-chosen. To anyone who 
has never before actually seen the former's Interior at Petworth or his Snowstorm, 
or the latter's Stoke-by-Nayland from Chicago, the impact must have been 
overwhelming in its revelation of man grappling with a new force and just 
(but only just) able to control it. 
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The modest and conventional gifts of Old Crome earn their place here by 
his exceptional and famous Moonlight on the Yare. But why on earth should the 
even more modest and school-marm talents of Peter de Wint have been en- 
listed in this distinguished assemblage? Not even the most chauvinistic admirer 
of the British watercolorists could call him either progressive or individual. 
There is a slightly stronger case for including David Cox, though there could 
hardly have been a Cox had there not been a Constable before him. 

One of the most controversial points about this exhibition was its failure 
to explain why the Pre-Raphaelites happened. Certainly it is all explained 
lucidly and with comprehension by Mr. Ritchie in his expensive catalogue 
volume; but there was no attempt at explanation through pictorial example. 
Logical development from Blake? All right, but then why not show the direct 
succession through Samuel Palmer, Linnell and the young George Richmond? 
Palmer was represented by two lovely and very typical examples, but there 
was no Linnell; one would happily sacrifice all the Peter de Wints for one 
good early Linnell landscape. If, on the other hand, the Pre-Raphaelites are to 
be shown as revolters rather than successors, it might have been helpful to 
show what they were revolting against. Here David Wilkie might have come 
in, a painter of brilliant talents; he might well have claimed inclusion as a 
painter rather than the commonplace Holman Hunt. Might not room also have 
been found for perhaps one Etty? He really had quite an independent turn of 
mind for his period. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ritchie’s comments on Millais’ The Blind Girl are among 
the truest and most understanding passages in what is a profoundly under- 
standing catalogue. 

It was very imaginative of Mr. Ritchie to include William Dyce, a painter 
of real distinction so long as he avoided fresco. His Pegwell Bay, of 1858-1860 
(Fig. 2) is a fascinating mixture of the Pre-Raphaelites and, believe it or not, 
Courbet; the Courbet, that is, of the Roche Percée, Etretat in the Barber Institute 
of Birmingham University. 

As for the last decades of the nineteenth century, it is entirely right that, in 
their utterly different ways, Whistler and McTaggart alone should have a 
place in this particular kind of exhibition. And then comes Sickert, beautifully 
selected. For some reason Sickert does not “export” well outside England. The 
examples in this show, together with Mr. Ritchie’s nicely measured apprecia- 
tion, should help a great deal towards a better understanding of Sickert, the 
pupil of Whistler and the admirer of Degas. It is perhaps that intention that 
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caused Mr. Ritchie to concentrate so heavily on Sickert and to exclude other 
“Camden Towners’”’ like Gore, Gilman and Ginner, though he does specially 
mention them in the text. 

It would have been difficult to exclude Wilson Steer because, although his 
vision is generally somewhat second hand, he is the type-figure of “New 
English” Impressionism. His Girls Running, lent by the Tate Gallery, is a 
brilliantly original performance and to include it was a stroke of genius. The 
same cannot be said about the Augustus John. It should have been easy enough 
to exclude him, particularly as Lawrence was excluded; but if he is to come in 
as a portrait painter, something a little less commonplace than the Gustav 
Stresemann might have been chosen. 

If John had to be included at all, would not a couple of his pre-1914 studies 
of women or children by the seashore have better demonstrated the genuine 
streak of originality that he once had? Better still, of course, would have been 
instead the inclusion of that young Romantic genius J. D. Innes, who was 
perhaps the greatest single influence on John in the early days but who died at 
twenty-seven in 1914. 

Among the moderns the absence of any sketch or drawing by Henry Moore 
was rather odd. One might also have hoped for at least one John Piper; he had 
a really original vision until at least the mid-1940s. For the rest, the selection 
was highly personal and very satisfying as a display of artists who are, what- 
ever else they may be, intensely individual. The heavy emphasis on Francis 
Bacon was particularly interesting since it seems to sum up all that Mr. Ritchie 
has been trying to say through this exhibition. 

From Blake to Bacon, it is clear that Mr. Ritchie aimed at the recurrently 
“eccentric” trends; that is, the progressives of each generation, not the tradi- 
tionalists. An Englishman selecting with the same object would probably have 
set about it in quite a different way. But Mr. Ritchie is not an Englishman and 
he was not addressing an English public. What the impression on an American 
public was, only an American observer can tell. Since the present writer is 
English, he is not well qualified to offer an opinion there. That the show will 
inspire increased respect for British art during these 150 years is a fairly safe 
bet. It is only to be hoped that the public realizes that this was not, and was 
not meant to be, the whole story. It was a series of Mr. Ritchie’s favorite 
passages in that story, for the American reader. The result was both distinguish- 
ed and, for the English visitor, illuminating. It also had the shining virtue of 
being quite provocative. 
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PHILADELPHIA SILVER EXHIBITION 


By MarTHA GANDY FALEs 


ARELY in the history of exhibitions has the major value of a show 
been calculated in terms of the number of objects shown. However, 
in the case of the exhibition of “Philadelphia Silver, 1682-1800,” held 

at the Philadelphia Museum of Art between April 14 and September 9, 1956, 
this was indeed the case. Six hundred examples of silver, made by fifty-four 
different silversmiths working in Philadelphia before 1800, spoke loudly for 
the contribution of Philadelphia to the history of this craft. For this com- 
prehensive and impressive display of the silver of one city, the Philadelphia 
show marks a milestone, the foundation for which was laid fifty years before, 
when the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston presented the first important loan 
exhibition of American silver. 

It was the expressed goal of the Philadelphia Museum, in selecting examples, 
to present to the public silver meritorious as works of art and not merely as 
historical or genealogical trophies. Such dramatic positioning as that granted 
the historic Syng inkstand assured the fulfillment of this purpose. The display 
of the silver in well-lighted cases lined with gray or crimson damask silently 
testified to the flair and ingenuity of the museum’s curatorial staff. 

Wisely, there were included enough repetition of forms and representation 
of single silversmiths to make evident characteristics common to the Phila- 
delphia school or to particular masters and their apprentices. Heart-shaped handle 
tips, scrolled thumbpieces outlined by a horseshoe-shaped ridge, and open 
thumbpieces were a few of the obvious characteristics seen in tankards. This 
show also demonstrated that Philadelphia silversmiths brought rococo re- 
poussé decoration (Fig. 2) and neoclassic pierced work to their highest ex- 
pressions in this country. Previously, Onslow spoons were highly suspect in 
American silver. By showing, in the work of Philip Syng and Joseph Richard- 
son, Jr., ladles with fluted bowls and both the turned-down stem end and the 
Onslow handle ending, the exhibition opened the door to the discovery of 
other American examples. 

That Philadelphia silver kept abreast of stylistic development abroad is in- 
dicated by a number of tankards of barrel form, one of which, dated 1788, was 
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made by Joseph Anthony, Jr. These tankards with flat lids, pierced thumb- 
pieces, and rectangular handles were evidently popular and well executed in 
post-Revolutionary Philadelphia, appearing there almost simultaneously with 
the first English examples. High style was also seen in the enormous trays by 
Christian Wiltberger and John Myers, the pair of coasters by William Ball and 
the sugar bowl and candlestand with snuffer by John Lownes. 

Most impressive of all was the Adams-style urn made by Richard Hum- 
phreys and engraved by James Smither, “1 the Cont. Congress to ChaS Thom- 
son Secry: in Testimony of their Esteem and Approbation 1774.” The in- 
scription is undoubtedly explained by the reference in the Journals of the 
Continental Congress on October 25, 1774: “... ordered a piece of plate for 
the Secretary £50 sterling.’’ Charles Thomson was secretary of the Continental 
Congress from September 5, 1774, to July 23, 1789. Humphreys, who made 
this outstanding urn, also served the Continental Congress by being chosen a 
signer of the Continental currency. 

An excellent opportunity to see clearly the development of the neoclassic 
style was afforded by the thirty-four examples made and marked by Joseph, 
Jr., and Nathaniel Richardson during their partnership from about 1777 to 
1790. This sharply defined period shows the development of American silver 
from coffee pots with rococo motifs and very heavy beading to urn-shaped 
tea sets with superbly delicate beading and pineapple finials. This development 
marked the beginning of the most important contribution of Philadelphia 
silversmiths—the synthesis of a beautiful neoclassic idiom. Matched tea sets of 
well-discerned proportion; subtle shapes in vegetable dishes, trays, and cruet 
stands like Godfrey Shiving’s (Fig. 1), with engraving, bright-cut and beaded 
decoration—all contrived to effect a deserved recognition of the artistic merit 
of Philadelphia silver. 

To aid in understanding and remembering the objects as works of art the 
catalogue for the exhibition admirably included twenty-six photographs, as 
well as a listing of each piece and its maker’s mark. Since it is impossible to 
include in a catalogue of such a large exhibition all the information which is 
to be gained from bringing together objects united by a common origin, it is 
hoped that this important show will provoke many thoughtful articles and, 
eventually, lead to the definitive work on Philadelphia silver. 
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NOTES ON 
OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


DRAWINGS BY BOL 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


LTHOUGH Ferdinand Bol was perhaps the closest imitator among 
all the Rembrandt pupils, in character he was quite the opposite of his 
master. He preferred an easy life and wealth to art, and after he mar- 

ried his second wife, who was even richer than his first, he gave up painting 
altogether. He married her in the same month that Rembrandt died insolvent. 
Bol still had ten years to live, and he devoted his time thenceforth to taking 
care of the fortune of his wife—in a document of 1670 he calls himself “mer- 
chant.” He lived in one of the stateliest houses at the Keizersgracht in Amster- 
dam. 

However, he was not “‘bedded upon roses.” His second wife, Anna van 
Erckel, cannot possibly have been a pleasant person. This we conclude from 
her last Will. She demands that she be buried in the most elegant and most 
expensive way (allerfatsoenlyckste manir) and wants her husband to buy for 
himself, for his son and for her brother the “richest and most becoming mourn- 
ing dresses.” Her brother Tobias, whom she seems to have liked best, had to 
live in mourning for twelve weeks in the house where she died, and only after 
this period should her testament be opened. It may have been quite a surprise 
to Bol to discover that she left 1,000 florins less to him than to her brother 
Tobias, and that all her relatives received larger legacies. Among her treasures 
was a life-size bust of herself, a rather unusual object in a Dutch household at 
that time. 

Bol was remarkably talented and started his artistic career very early. He 
belonged among those virtuosi whom we often find in the second generation 
of a great art epoch; what their predecessors conquered only with hard labor 
comes very easily to them. Some of Bol’s paintings are so captivating that even 
outstanding art critics have overrated him. Dr. Bredius, after he discovered 
that the Portrait of Elizabeth Bas in the Rijksmuseum was by Bol and not by 
Rembrandt, in his later years could not praise Bol highly enough. 
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In his large paintings for the City Hall at Amsterdam, where he was pre- 
ferred to Rembrandt, he indeed did some laudable work,’ but was inclined to 
overreach himself. His compositions are theatrical; his colors are always some- 
what sweet. This we can observe even at the time when he was imitating 
Rembrandt. In his very popular Jacob’s Dream in the Dresden Gallery (Fig. 14) 
the pose of the angel is affected; in his painting The Three Marys at the Tomb 
of Christ in Copenhagen (Fig. 12) the pathos lacks the sincerity of Rembrandt, 
and the main figure is like a draped figure from the stage. The large Holy 
Family in San Diego is an impressive composition but can we imagine that 
Rembrandt would have let Joseph consume an enormous sausage during the 
rest on the flight into Egypt? 

In most instances Bol’s studies, which abound among the Rembrandt school 
drawings, are better than his paintings. He is one of the finest draughtsmen 
among the Rembrandt pupils. This applies, however, only to the time when 
he was with the master or worked under his influence. His style in drawing 
changed in later years; the clarity of the pen lines disappears and an over-all 
soft sepia wash takes its place. We will be occupied here only with his early 
drawings. 

Bol was born in Dordrecht in 1616, the son of a well-to-do surgeon who 
could afford to send him to Amsterdam to a teacher as expensive as Rembrandt. 
We have only two documents referring to his apprenticeship. On the reverse 
of a drawing by Rembrandt in Berlin (Benesch, 448) are some notations by 
the master regarding the sale of studio copies executed by Bol and another 
pupil, Leendert van Beyeren. The drawing can be dated about 1635. The other 
document is of August 30, 1640, when Bol was a witness for Rembrandt in 
connection with an inheritance matter. This document seems to prove that 
Bol was still living with Rembrandt. As the pupils were not allowed to sign 
and date their paintings while still in the service of their master, the first date, 
1642, appearing at the same time on a painting (Portrait of a Woman, Berlin), 
an etching (Woman Leaning on a Stick), and a pen and sepia drawing (Family 
Group, Amsterdam) makes it likely that in this year Bol became an independent 
artist. Thus, he most probably stayed with Rembrandt from 1633-1634 until 
1641, that is, during the impressionable years from age seventeen to twenty- 
five. 

Rembrandt made a habit of letting his pupils begin by copying his drawings 
or paintings. Obviously this system, while its educational value may be 
questioned, had the advantage of enabling Rembrandt to keep copies of his 
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Fig. 3. FERDINAND BOL, Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of the Prisoners (pen drawing) 
Hamburg, Kunsthall 


Fig. 4. FERDINAND BOL, Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of the Prisoners 
Schwerin Museum 
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own works for remembrance’ sake after the originals had been sold; besides, 
when the copies were good enough he had the right to sell them as workshop 
paintings. Compared to originals, the prices were, however, very low. The 
copies connected with Bol’s name mentioned in Rembrandt’s notations on 
the above-mentioned drawing are a Standard-Bearer, a Flora, and, if we refer 
the work correctly to Bol’s name, a Sacrifice of Abraham. The first was probably 
a copy of the Standard-Bearer of 1635 (the last cipher is not quite certain) in 
the Rothschild Collection; the second, a copy after the Flora belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, dated 1635; the third, a copy after the Sacrifice of Abraham 
in the Hermitage, which is also from the year 1635. Workshop copies of these 
paintings are still in existence but they tell us as little about the copyist as does 
the drawing by Bol after Rembrandt’s Minerva of the same year in a Swedish 
private collection (Figs. 1, 2). 

With the Sacrifice of Abraham it is somewhat different. In the workshop copy 
at Munich, which may well be the one by Bol, an inscription at the bottom in 
Rembrandt’s hand says in large letters that he corrected the painting (the date 
is 1636). The essential difference between the Hermitage and the Munich 
paintings is that in the latter the angel enters from heaven, not sideways as in 
the first version, but in a strong foreshortening directly from the depth, as we 
observe also in the etching by Bol of the same subject. The pupil could have 
used a sketch by Rembrandt in the British Museum (Benesch,90), which shows 
the changed position of the angel. Bol was therefore guided by the master in 
the arrangement of the composition, and besides, his painting was afterwards 
retouched by Rembrandt. Therefore he must still have been quite dependent 
upon the master in the year 1636, although he was most excellent in copying 
what he had before him. In the next four years, until about 1640, Bol made 
every effort to free himself from a too direct imitation of Rembrandt’s works. 
We believe that several paintings with the corresponding drawings still belong 
to the late thirties. 

We frequently find among Bol’s later paintings the subject of the scholar 
working alone at his desk surrounded by a mass of books—a subject which he 
took over from Rembrandt’s early representations. The one here reproduced 
(Fig. 6; New York art market) is probably Bol’s first attempt at this theme. 
He worked from a Rembrandt study; whether the sketch in the Berlin Mu- 
seum (Fig. 5; Lilienfeld, 112) is an original Rembrandt or, what is more likely, 
a copy after a lost original, is not essential for our purpose. In any case, Bol 
followed an invention of Rembrandt. It is characteristic that the style of 
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Rembrandt of the period just around 1635, when Bol first studied under him, 
left the deepest impression on him. We encounter a reminiscence of Rembrandt 
in a large painting executed about twenty-five years later—The Finding of 
Moses in the Hague Peace Palace, a copy of a Rembrandt drawing of 1635 
(Amsterdam; Benesch, 475) which Bol may have owned. But how unim- 
portant the group with the daughter of Pharaoh appears in Bol’s work com- 
pared to the marvelous drawing by his master! It seems inconceivable that the 
Amsterdam drawing has been attributed to Bol.’ The characteristic difference 
between Bol and Rembrandt is seen in a comparison of the simplification and 
directness of the pen strokes of Rembrandt with Bol’s application of a mass of 
lines unnecessary to the whole, with hatchings running in all directions. We 
become aware of the difference if we compare the drawing of The Finding of 
Moses with the one representing Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of the Prisoners 
in Hamburg (Fig. 3), which was executed at about the same time and used by 
Bol for his painting in Schwerin (Fig. 4). 

Rembrandt was interested in this subject about 1634-1635, as his drawing in 
Providence (Benesch, 109) and others related to it show, and he probably 
advised Bol to design and paint a similar composition. Bol places the standing 
figure of Joseph between the two prisoners, which makes it possible for Joseph 
to speak only to one of them at a time, while in Rembrandt’s sketches Joseph 
stands to one side so that he faces both prisoners and both can listen to his 
explanation. In a drawing in Dresden (Benesch, 467) Rembrandt has corrected 
one of the sketches of the same subject by Bol. 

Belonging to the same period is a painting representing Saul and the Witch 
of Endor (formerly Dollfuss Collection; Fig. 8), for which there is a study in 
the collection of Mrs. Katzenellenbogen in San Francisco (Fig. 7). The study 
by Bol is corrected by Rembrandt, who gave the posture of God the Father a 
more powerful expression and changed the position of the witch by placing 
her lower and more to the side than the kneeling Saul. 

Slightly later, but still belonging to the end of the thirties, is the painting 
by Bol representing the angel appearing to Hagar on her way to Sur (Fig. 10; 
art market). The study for it, formerly in the collection of Hofstede de Groot 
(Fig. 9) was among the drawings by Bol formerly attributed to Rembrandt. 
Bol has treated the same subject in a number of other drawings. The angel in 
the drawing is somewhat overloaded with drapery, as in most representations 
of Bol. In the painting he is, perhaps on the recommendation of the master, 
shown with shorter skirts, leaving the legs partly visible. Altogether however, 
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Fig. 11. FERDINAND BOL, Drawing for Figure 12 
Munich, Printroom 


Fig. 12. FERDINAND BOL, The Three Marys at the Tomb of Christ 
Copenhagen Gallery 
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the drawing is more successful than the somewhat drab and clumsy painting. 

The forties are the most successful period of Bol in his Rembrandtesque 
epoch. The drawings for the Copenhagen and the Dresden paintings (Figs. 11 
and 13), which are probably contemporary, show a greater force and vision, 
a stronger contrast of light and dark, than those of the thirties. As the Copen- 
hagen painting is dated 1644, we can place the drawing for it (Fig. 11) in the 
same period. Although the design of the hands, for instance, has nothing of the 
preciseness of the hands in Rembrandt’s sketches (they are improved in the 
painting), the drawing is very impressive and shows how far a pupil could go 
after a few years of study with Rembrandt. The same may be said of the 
drawing in Besangon (Fig. 13), a study for the Dresden painting (Fig. 14). It 
is curious that for Bol the most fruitful period came some time after the years 
he studied with Rembrandt, while the best that most other pupils could ac- 
complish was done when they lived under the eyes of the master. 

We conclude with a few excellent drawings by Bol which, we believe, also 
belong to the forties and which, with one exception, can be connected with 
the paintings by the artist. 

The story of the Departure of the Prodigal Son had occupied Rembrandt's 
mind since the first Amsterdam period (see the drawing in Dresden, Benesch, 
81), but no painting of the subject is known by him. Of a considerably later 
date (about 1640-1645) is the drawing by Bol in the possession of J. Weitzner 
in New York (Fig. 15), a study for a painting in the collection of Colonel 
Palmer in London (Fig. 16). I am well aware that the painting has frequently 
been attributed to Carel Fabritius. The types, however, of the prodigal son 
(compare the profile with some of those in the Copenhagen painting, Fig. 12), 
the boy next to the column, and the mother to the left are those of Bol; also, 
the style of the drawing, especially the background of the architecture and the 
trees, as well as the hatchings going in different directions, speaks for him. 
This becomes more obvious if we compare the drawing with a somewhat 
similar composition representing the Departure of the Young Tobias (Fig. 17). 
The young Tobias can be compared in pose to the prodigal son, while the ex- 
pression of the woman comes as near to Rembrandt as only Bol could achieve. 
Characteristic of him are the angel and the two women in the doorway; the 
background with the restless curves in the left corner and the many divergent 
hatchings to the right and also the baroque forms of the building itself, with 
the shadows washed in with bistre, recall the treatment of the drawing of The 
Prodigal Son. Both drawings belong to the best we know of Bol. 
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Another study by Bol, in a technique different from that which we have 
encountered thus far, is in the Dutuit Collection in the Petit Palais in Paris 
(Fig. 18) and represents the Sacrifice of Gideon.* While the usual technique 
applied by Bol in his Rembrandtesque period is a predominance of pen work 
with sepia wash, he uses here some black crayon and sanguine washed with 
bistre. The Dutuit drawing seems to be a study for an etching of the same sub- 
ject which Bol executed, but there exists also a painting by Bol, formerly in 
the Auspitz Collection in Vienna (Fig. 19), which is connected with this study. 
Another drawing, executed in the technique we found typical of Bol (that is, 
pen with bistre washes), located in Brunswick and rightly attributed to Eeck- 
hout, comes nearer to the painting in the position of the angel, while the still- 
life in the foreground (basket and vessel) agrees with the Dutuit drawing. As 
Eeckhout studied with Rembrandt at this time, it is understandable that the 
two pupils influenced one another while working on the same theme. 

From Bol’s inventory we know that he owned a painting by Rembrandt rep- 
resenting Abraham Visited by the Three Angels, obviously the painting formerly 
in the Janssen, now in the Pannwitz Collection.’ Bredius believed that the 
painting in Bol’s possession was the large picture of the same subject in the 
Hermitage (Klassiker der Kunst, p. 181). This is, however, a painting which in 
recent times has been convincingly attributed to the school of Rembrandt 
(Horst ?). 

Bol was greatly influenced by this composition when he executed his ver- 
sion, formerly in the Lanna Collection, Munich (Fig. 21). A drawing by him 
in the Koenigs Collection, Rotterdam, is a study for this picture (Fig. 20). It 
shows his fine, somewhat trembling pen strokes, and the hatchings running 
in different directions. In the completed painting he moved the angel at the 
table in front more to the side, so that the wings which he had left out in the 
drawing could be added without interfering with the other angels; for the 
position of Abraham he returned to Rembrandt’s conception by letting him 
kneel in reverence before the angels instead of placing him at the table in a 
prayerful attitude. As Rembrandt’s painting is dated 1646, Bol’s version must 
be somewhat later. It shows that he was still following Rembrandt’s style 
toward the end of the forties. 

This is proved through the last Biblical drawing reproduced here, rep- 
resenting the Prophet Elijah Visited by the Angel (Fig. 22). The painting which 
Bol executed from it turned up a few years ago in the Brussels art market 
(Fig. 23). There can hardly be any doubt that the drawing, with its trembling 
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Fig. 17. FERDINAND BOL. 


Private Collection 


Raleigh, N. C., 
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Fig. 20. FERDINAND BOL, Study for Figure 21 
Rotterdam, Ko nigs Coll ction 


Fig. 21. FERDINAND BOL, Abraham and the Three Angels 
Formerly Munich, Lanna Collection 
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22. FERDINAND BOL, Drawing for Figure 2 


Raleigh, N. C. Private Collection 


Fig. 23. FERDINAND BOL, The Prophet Elijah Visited by the Angel 
Brussels Art Market 
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outlines and its contrast of the strongly lighted figures against a somber 
mountainous landscape, is Bol’s work, and therefore that the painting, which 
follows it so closely in the position of the figures and the hands, and even in 
the tree trunk behind the figures and the castle upon the mountain, is his also. 
It undoubtedly belongs to the period of about 1650 when Rembrandt painted 
his Vision of David and the Tobias stories and shows how closely Bol was still 
following his master, not only in the Biblical subject matter, which becomes 
rare in later works of Bol, but also in his not quite so successful attempt to give 
a mystical expression to his figures. 

Two drawings by Bol of the same subject (one in the Amsterdam art mar- 
ket, the other in Bayonne)’ which should be dated at the end of the thirties, 
show in their conception the much more dramatic style of Rembrandt in the 
thirties. We observe in comparing them with the drawing in my possession 
(Fig. 22) that Bol was still spiritually so closely connected with his master that 
he followed his development instinctively until 1650. Also, the fact that around 
the year 1646 he acquired Rembrandt’s painting of Abraham and the Angels 
speaks for this connection. The change in Bol’s life came undoubtedly through 
his marriage, which brought him wealth and social position. 

In 1652 he became a citizen of Amsterdam (until this time he had maintained 
his citizenship in his birthplace, Dordrecht) and in the following year he mar- 
ried his first wife, Elizabeth Dell, with whom he moved to the elegant street 
of the Fluweelen Burg Wall. If we compare the Portrait of a Lady of 1652 in 
the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam, for which the model may well have 
been his future wife, we realize how quickly his style changed. It is well 
known that Rembrandt also painted society women with all their brilliant 
costumes and jewelry (ten years earlier, however), but how different they 
appear from Bol’s model. There is nothing of the poetic charm and romantic 
appearance of Rembrandt’s portraits, nor do we find here the dignity and in- 
telligence with which he knew how to imbue them. In Bol’s painting the pink 
’ dress with the purple fur-lined mantle is very effective, but the person behind it 
is a bourgeois type with little intelligence. The use of Van Dyck columns and 
curtains in the background makes the stage setting still more conventional. 

It should be said, however, that in the following decade Bol succeeded, in 
a number of individual portraits and portrait groups (like the one in Gouda of 
1653, the Regent painting at the Rijksmuseum of 1657 and the one of the Three 
Women Regents from the Leprozenhuis of 1668), in representing the best type 
of Dutchmen of this period as expressively as any other painter of this time ex- 
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cept Rembrandt. When he had received the unusual commission to paint 
pictures of religious and historical subjects in mural-like style and enormous 
proportions for one of the most elegant halls in a large Utrecht home, and at 
about the same time for the City Hall in Amsterdam, he recalled impressions 
he had received while working with Rembrandt, combining them with the 
Flemish baroque conception which was then in vogue. The five paintings for 
Utrecht and the two for the City Hall (the latter painted in 1655 and 1656) 
are full of single motifs taken over from earlier drawings or paintings by 
Rembrandt. While the drawn sketches he made for these compositions (mostly 
in Munich) have little of the searching and intense expression of the earlier 
drawings, the oil sketches with their Rembrandtesque technique are far su- 
perior to the drawings. But at times we observe that in his drawings he also 
turns back to the simple pen drawings he had used in his early period. Thus we 
find that the study in Weimar (Fig. 24) for one of his popular portraits of the 
Admiral Michael A. de Ruyter (Fig. 25), one of the last dated works of Bol 
(1667-1669), differs completely from the soft wash drawings characteristic of 
Bol’s later period; it can well be compared with the drawings of the thirties 
which we have studied here, giving additional proof that these early drawings 
were correctly attributed to Bol. 


! A. Bredius, ““Bol’s Kunstschatten,”” Oud Holland, 1910. 

2 H. Schneider, “Bol als Monumental Maler,” Jahrbuch der kgl. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1926. 

3 L. Miinz, Belvedere, 1924, p. 106, and Benesch, 475. 

4 Published by F. Lugt in the catalogue of this collection, 1927, no. 13. 

5 Wiedergefundene Gemalde, 1923, p. 60. 

® Reproduced “Rembrandt, Handzeichnungen,” Klassiker der Kunst, vol. Il, Introduction, Figs. 13 and 14. 





ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT 
JULY—DECEMBER, 1956 


T is with regret that we announce the resignation of Mrs. Arline Custer who, as the 

Archives Librarian since its inception in June 1955, supervised most of its activities 
and was responsible for the innumerable suggestions which in a few months made of 
an ambitious scheme a workable reality. The Archives will continue to benefit from the 
admirable foundation she has built. Miss Carol Selby, formerly of the University of 
Utah, is the new Archives Librarian. 

A number of significant developments have taken place since the last report published 
in these pages (Autumn 1956). The Board of Trustees of the Archives has been formed, 
its composition to be announced in the near future. A generous gift from the Ford 
Foundation, added to the contributions of a large number of friends of the Archives, 
permitted an increase in the staff and the purchase of several series of important docu- 
ments. Another encouraging fact to be reported is the progress accomplished in the 
cataloguing of the material gathered by Miss Lichten in Philadelphia in 1955-56. Due in 
large part to Mrs. Custer’s and Mr. Ray MclIntyre’s combined efforts seventy-five out 
of one hundred rolls of microfilm have now been processed and indexed for use, 
representing more than 125,000 pages of documents. In addition the large and immense- 
ly valuable group of cards supplied by the Historical Society of Pennsylv ania has been 
integrated with our card index. It may be useful at this stage to list for our readers the 
Philadelphia Institutions which allowed us to make microfilms of their holdings: 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 

American Philosophical Society (7 rolls) 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia (7 rolls on portraits of physicians) 

Drexel Institute of Technology 

Free Library of Philadelphia 

Haverford College Library 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania (12 rolls) 

Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (46 rolls—correspondence and re- 
cords of the institution) 

Pennsylvania Hospital (old minutes, mostly relating to Benjamin West) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art (8 rolls) 

In New York Miss Cowdrey has been hard at work with the microfilming of the 
basic and little-known material in the New York Public Library. It is impossible even to 
give a brief list of the various groups of material microfilmed under Miss Cowdrey’s 
supervision. The following, however, may give a general idea of the wealth and variety 


of documents now in Detroit: 
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The Ashur B. Durand correspondence and diaries; the Journal of Whistler's 
mother; a large group of Sully and Trumbull papers; the correspondence of 
Florence N. Levy, the founder of the American Art Annual; the papers of 
Goupil and Co. The originals of these are in the possession of the Manuscript 
Division. From the Art Division came 43 rolls of microfilm, including a very 
large number of pamphlets on artistic matters ranging from the eighteenth 
century to the present; the Prints Division of the Library furnished us with 
9 rolls of material, mostly from vertical files arranged by print makers. 

Miss Cowdrey was also able to obtain for us important gifts of material in private 
hands. She herself has presented to the Archives her own research library. She was also 
instrumental in bringing us the gifts of the Healy papers from the artist’s granddaughte r, 
Mrs. de Mare; the Abbott Thayer, Currier and Tryon collections from Mr. Nelson C. 
White; the Waite papers on Currier and Ives; a large and interesting group of the 
Elizabeth McCausland papers; the Frederic Fairchild Sherman papers; a selection of 
the Malcolm Vaughn papers, and others. 


PauL L. GRIGAUT 
Secretary 





KENSETT REVISITED 


By Eten H. JOHNSON 


MONG the mid-nineteenth century American artists who placed 
their “‘cards’”’ in the advertising pages of The Crayon was John F. 
Kensett, whose invitation appearing in the February 14, 1855 issue of 
this New, York magazine reads, “J. F. Kensett, Landscape Painter, Studio, 
Waverley House, 697 Broadway, At Home on Thursdays.” In 1867 Henry 
T. Tuckerman wrote, “Since 1848 ... his [Kensett’s] studio has been one of 
the attractions in New York to all lovers of art and native scenery.’ After 
Kensett’s death, George W. Curtis of Harper’s Magazine declared, “There was 
no wall in New York so beautiful as that of his old studio, at the top of the 
Waverley House, on the corner of Broadway and Fourth Street, upon which 
they |Kensett’s sketches] were hung in a solid mass.” 

The “At Homes” of Kensett and his painter friends provided only one of 
several means by which the American artist of a hundred years ago demon- 
strated his willingness to meet his public more than half way. Not only were 
individual studios opened, but groups of artists banding together held large 
receptions, arranged exhibitions and assisted the art-minded men of business 
in the organization of museums and art associations.’ The visitors to Kensett’s 
studio found pleasure not only in the pictures hanging on the walls but also 
in the character and presence of the man who had painted them. None of 
Kensett’s many friends, acquaintances, critics, and the younger artists whom 
he frequently helped, failed to mention the gentleness and sweetness of his 
nature. However, Kensett’s amiability was tempered with a manly decisive- 
ness, even as the sweet serenity of his paintings was tempered by firmness of 
control and breadth of vision. This happy combination is in large measure at 
the source of Kensett’s own distinct style as a painter. Kensett the artist con- 
sistently revealed Kensett the man, sensitive, thoughtful and gentle. For the 
reason that Kensett’s ;-ainting is to this extent autobiographical and because 
his life and work are of considerable significance in a study of the condition of 
art and the position of the artist in mid-nineteenth century America, and 
because his drawings are often closely related to those of his friends (and some- 
times confused with them), the following study is largely biographical, with par- 
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ticular attention directed toward establishing the chronology of his activities. 

Although regarded by his contemporaries, and in the scant references to 
him in subsequent literature, as one of the finest painters of the Hudson River 
School, Kensett, sharing the fate of other members of the group, has not yet 
received the thorough study which his work merits. The reasons for the 
decline in popularity of these landscape painters after the 1870’s have been 
sufficiently studied in the recent revival of interest in this group as a whole to 
merit no repetition here. Regarding Kensett in particular, after the sale* of the 
works remaining in his studio in 1873, and after the Metropolitan exhibition’ 
in 1874 of thirty-eight of his “last summer’s work” presented to the museum 
by his brother Thomas, Kensett’s paintings were not shown again in any large 
number until 1945 when Harry S. Newman exhibited in his gallery thirty-five 
Kensetts which he had acquired from J. R. Kellogg. In connection with this 
exhibition Mary Bartlett Cowdrey published an article on Kensett in the Old 
Print Shop Portfolio, February, 1945; sufficient interest was aroused to provoke 
a few articles in the press* and eventual sale of the group of paintings. There 
are no individual publications on Kensett with the exception of the Eulogies’ 
published by the Century Association after his death on December 14, 1872. 

In working on Kensett’s biography, one of the more troublesome problems 
has arisen from a discrepancy of two years in his birth date, some of the ref- 
erences indicating 1816, others 1818. Although I have found some documen- 
tary support for the 1818 date," by far the weightier evidence is on the side 
of 1816,’ which I am convinced is the actual date of Kensett’s birth. The most 
decisive document in support of this view is a letter written by the artist as a 
boy on June 27, 1831 to his uncle and grandmother in England, in which the 
following statement occurs: “We are just entering into this world . . . the two 
youngest are at school. Sarah is 8, Fred 11, Elizabeth 13, Myself 15, Thomas 
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17 years of age. 
John Frederick Kensett was born March 22, 1816 in Cheshire, Connecticut, 


and died December 14, 1872 in New York City. His father, Thomas Kensett 
(1786-1829), an engraver who had come from England in 1812, was a partner 
in the print publishing firm of Shelton and Kensett in Cheshire. (He was also 
celebrated as the inventor of a process for preserving food stuffs in hermetically 
sealed tin cans.) John Frederick’s mother was Elizabeth Daggett (1791-1876), 
granddaughter of Napthali Daggett, president of Yale University from 1766 
to 1777. As a boy John first studied engraving with his father and then went 
in 1831 “to New Haven to learn the Historical engraving”'' with his uncle 
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Alfred Daggett (1799-1872), whose firm was primarily engaged in bank note 
engraving. Leaving New Haven in 1835, the young Kensett spent the next 
five years in Albany and New York where he worked as a professional en- 
graver, occasionally trying his hand at painting for relaxation and succeeding 
well enough to have a landscape exhibited at the Nationai Academy of Design 
in 1838. Through his friend John W. Casilear, Kensett became acquainted 
with Asher B. Durand, who was just at this time deciding to devote more 
attention to painting and less to engraving. 

With Durand, Casilear and another friend, Thomas P. Rossiter, Kensett 
sailed for England on June 1, 1840. On that day he began a detailed journal, of 
which two volumes running through May 31, 1841, have been preserved."’ 
Like many of his contemporaries departing for the first time from the New 
World with its meager opportunities for art study he approached the Old 
World’s treasures of art and architecture, rich in historic association, with an 
almost grim determination to spare himself no pains in seeing and learning as 
much as he possibly could. The daily entries in Kensett’s diary (usually be- 
ginning with hour of rising and closing with time of retiring plus comment 
on the weather) contain full information on his activities: what he did (engrav- 
ing, reading, writing); where he went; what he saw; and what his reactions 
were to everything from St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Haymarket Theatre. 
Often his descriptions of architectural monuments are so exact and so complete 
with historical anecdote that they read like guide books. Although the de- 
scriptions of art collections are not quite so thorough, there are nonetheless 
some valuable passages on the National Gallery, British Museum, Royal Acad- 
emy, Dulwich, etc. One’s curiosity is aroused by a remark entered on June 
23, 1840, when he visited the Society of Water Color painters: “Noted down 
some in my book of records for future reference’’; similar comments from 
time to time suggest that he may have kept an additional and more specifically 
art journal. Whenever he went to the country, such as on a visit to his grand- 
mother and uncle at Hampton Court, he dwelled at length on the beauties of 
the landscape in praise of his great love, nature. He writes of the approach to 
Windsor, July 14, “Not having seen all the world I will not say earth contains 
no spot its equal. Should I see anything finer I shall be most happily disap- 
pointed.” This naive but endearing remark is characteristic of Kensett’s consci- 
entious method; he never permitted himself to take anything for granted. 

Kensett’s seriousness of purpose in studying the works of the great masters 
is attested to in the following remarks made after a visit to the National 
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Gallery, June 22, 1840. The young Republican was impressed by there being 
no admission charge, as a result of which, “You find the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low alike... Thus is there cultivated a national taste which 
spreads itself through every channel in society and you may see its influences 
everywhere, elevating and refining the soul. No bounds can be set to its use- 
fulness.” As for the artist, he “finds here an assistant teacher to his study and 
meditation and the means whereby he may gain rank and influence in society. 
If doubt and perplexity overtake him, he turns to the precepts arranged before 
him and finds there a solution.’” After commenting on the lack of such oppor- 
tunity in America where the artist is “unaided save by great nature’s handi- 
work,” Kensett expressed his faith in the ultimate eminence of American 
painting. ““There is a star—though dimly seen above the horizon that gradually 
assumes a brighter hue—that rises slowly but surely toward the zenith where — 
and the day is not very far distant—it will assume a lustre that will dim by its 
brightness—even the glory of the past.” After this glorious prophecy the young 
artist soberly concludes, ““Not one lesson of wisdom should be suffered to pass 
by unheeded—Let it be treasured up and transmitted to each succeeding age, 
as the grain of sand helps to form the wide and extended beach—and the drop 
of water the mighty ocean, so the soul of intelligence though it be limited in 
its influence, yet adds a little to the great mass that exercises a power uncircum- 
scribed and without limit.” 

During the time covered in the diary Kensett provided for his studies by 
engraving bank note vignettes and other items contracted for by engraving 
firms in America. Frequent entries, beginning June 29, relate to his work on 
the plate of The Studious Boy after W. S. Mount.'’ On July 8 is noted, “Com- 
menced a small vignette—an endpiece from a design by J. W. Casilear rep- 
resenting Ceres the goddess of Agriculture... This will make the fifth 
vignette I have engraved for the firm of Toppan & Co.” In fact, Kensett spent 
most of the mornings and sometimes the entire day at his work table. 

Besides visiting monuments and museums, Kensett also called on several 
artists, among them Turner, who unfortunately had “retired to the country 
for the remainder of the season” (Aug. 6) and the American Healy whom he 
found “‘a noble fellow . . . kind, affable and generous” (July 21). 

On July 31 Durand and Casilear left for the Continent and Kensett and 
Rossiter followed suit on August 14. Going to Paris by boat up the Seine af- 
forded Kensett a splendid opportunity to observe and describe the landscape, 
comparing and contrasting it with the Hudson. Stopping over at Rouen, the 
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young Americans enjoyed the company of two fellow passengers, the charm- 
ing Mlles. Benest. Kensett noted: “I exercised my very small stock of gallantry 
and made an offer of my services to the apparently elder sister... It is a 
little surprising into what an excellent humour one is put after an agreeable 
interview with the fairer sex. There is an influence quite humanizing —one that 
softens the harsher points of character” (Aug. 16). 

After their arrival in Paris on August 17, Kensett and Rossiter visited the 
Benest sisters often and accompanied them and other friends on many excur- 
sions. On one occasion when they went with the ladies to Neuilly and walked 
along the Seine, Kensett was impressed with what a charming place it was for 
a lover to declare himself. “Indeed I had half a mind to distinguish myself by 
making a declaration that I might know how it would seem, I forebore how- 
ever—nonetheless had I been with one I might mention perhaps I should have 
hazarded the experiment’’ (Aug. 29). There are frequent romantic references 
in the Journal; and throughout his life, judging from the letters and the com- 
ments of his friends, Kensett was as agreeable and attractive to “the fairer sex” 
as they to him; but apparently he never “hazarded the experiment,” and re- 
mained a bachelor. 

By September 4 Rossiter and Kensett were settled in their rooms at 7 rue 
Royale, which they themselves furnished; they had engaged a tutor and begun 
to spend over two hours a day on the French lesson; and they had seen the 
major monuments in and near Paris. On September 5 they went to the Louvre; 
Kensett noted in his Journal that it might seem surprising that an artist should 
be in Paris that long before going to the Louvre; but they wanted to get the 
sights over first before settling down to the business “of greater importance.” 

At the Louvre they found students of both sexes copying the pictures in the 
Long Gallery. While Rossiter began immediately to copy one of the Rubens 
Marie de’ Medici series, Kensett was obliged to keep at his engraving and etching 
commissions,'* breaking off only occasionally for refreshment at the Louvre. 
Here he found himself particularly attracted to the sketches of the great 
masters. On November 10 he wrote, “Spent a couple of hours in the rooms 
where the drawings are collected--I have thus far experienced more pleasure 
in the examination of these splendid trophies of the genious [sic] of bygone 
spirits—here exhibiting itself in all their native vigour and freshness—than in 
many of their most finished compositions—Rubens - Raphael - Michael An- 
gelo - Paul Veronese - Claude Lorrain - Titian, and the whole host of bright 
names that figure on the page of history are arranged here in their true colours... 
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Among this vast collection—all are worthy of examination and study—and 
present a rich repast which I hope to enjoy many months—and gather new 
thoughts and fresh impulses from their study.” 

Kensett’s evenings were spent either sketching in his rooms or from life and 
the antique at the Ecole Préparatoire des Beaux-Arts; in writing and reading 
(Shakespeare, Bryant, Irving, Pope, Reynolds, Byron among others); or in 
relaxation, attending the opera, theatre, concerts; or strolling through the city, 
dropping into Tortoni’s or the Café Anglais for an ice; or at the homes of his 
friends dancing, singing, talking and “drinking in a rational way. 

Because the rooms which Kensett and Rossiter occupied had south light 
which they found “disturbing . . . by its vexatious inequality,” they moved on 
October 17 to apartments in the Hotel du Havre, rue de Savoie, number 3. On 
October 2 Kensett had begun to paint a landscape in oil and from then on he 
spent an increasing amount of time painting scenes which he had long had in 
his “mind's eye” (among them a view near Albany). His progress in the oil 
medium was sufficient for him to write on November 10, “I can perceive a 
gradual improvement in my pictures—or at least I fancy I do which is equiva- 
lent in my own estimation—painted but a short time when I determined upon 
going to the Louvre for the purpose of making a selection [to copy]... resolved 
however to paint a few days longer in my room before making my debut.” 

In April Casilear arrived from Italy and took rooms in the same building; 
Kensett spent much time with his old friend and was enthralled by his de- 
scriptions of Switzerland, where Kensett longed to travel; but circumstances 
prevented his doing so for some time. 

The second volume of the Journal ends on May 31, 1841, just a year after 
Kensett had sailed from New York; and, as he had done on each monthly 
anniversary of that date, he took stock of himself and his accomplishments. “I 
have seen much within that period and trust I have also learned much and laid 
up a stock of knowledge that will serve me at a future day, nevertheless I feel 
that I have not made the progress I ought to have made surrounded as I am 
by congenial influences. The mysteries of the art are being gradually unfolded 
to me and each day I trust add a little to clear away the mists that knowledge 
and experience can alone dispel. Another year I hope will not slip away without 
enabling me to appreciate the higher excellencies of art and lead me in practical 
knowledge over its threshold.” 

Although, as far as we know, Kensett left no other such complete journals, 
there are a few scattered pages written from time to time’’ and these, together 
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with his letters and sketches and the letters written to him, the accounts written 
by his many friends, and other sources make possible the continuing narrative 
of his life and work. 

Still in Paris on December 31, 1841, Kensett wrote to Rossiter who was then 
in Rome that he would like to throw the “gravers and steel to the dogs. . . 
plodding dissatisfied for that wherewith to keep soul and body together. 
There is a certainty of my allways [sic] being sure of a respectable living at my 
present occupation, whereas at the Art to which my thoughts and feelings most 
tend, there is an uncertainty that weakens the energy of my resolutions, leaving 
me like a leaf between two currents of wind, . . . I have made decidedly my 
best efforts in oil since you left, a sunset & a moonlight—These two or one at 
least I shall send to the N. Academy with the picture I was painting when you 
took your departure (containing an old chestnut tree).””"* 

By 1845 Kensett’s vacillation was thoroughly overcome and his devotion to 
painting was rewarded by having several of his pictures accepted for exhibition 
by the British Institution and the Royal Academy of Arts.'’ The painter had 
the further encouragement of seeing one of his pictures, A Peep at Windsor 
Castle, selected for purchase from the Royal Academy show by a prize holder 
in the London Art Union. 

From the American Art-Union and the National Academy of Design Ken- 
sett received much needed financial and moral support during his study years 
abroad. In 1843 the American Art-Union (known as the Apollo Association 
until 1844) purchased and distributed two paintings by Kensett, in 1845 eight, 
and in 1846 and 1847 one each year.'* This organization, in the thirteen years 
it operated before it was forced in 1852 to disband on the charge that distri- 
bution by lottery was illegal in New York State, made great strides toward the 
democratization of art through its system whereby each $5.00 subscription 
entitled the member to an original engraving and a chance on original paint- 
ings and sculptures, bought for this purpose from contemporary American 
artists and distributed annually by lot. Annual membership reached the peak 
figure of 18,960 in 1849, a year when, as Charles E. Baker points out, there 
were fourteen American artists studying in Europe through the aid of this or- 
ganization.'” Thus the American Art-Union, and many similar groups estab- 
lished throughout the country, were forerunners of the Fulbright Act and 
G. I. Bill with the difference that the earlier organization purchased the artist's 
work, exhibited it and distributed it to an eager public. As William Cullen 
Bryant, President of the American Art-Union for three years stated in 1846, “Our 
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gallery ... by an arrangement more wisely liberal than exists in the Art- 
Unions of Europe is freely open to the public, crowded day after day and 
night after night with spectators.’’* Also, unlike the European groups, the 
American Art-Union gallery was open throughout the year, not just for the 
distribution exhibition. 

Among the organizations of a different, more traditional character which 
shared in the dissemination of artists’ work was the National Academy of 
Design, to whose gallery in New York Kensett sent from abroad four paintings 
in 1845 and two in 1847.”' 

From 1843 to 1845 Kensett was in England, having been called there sudden- 
ly at the time of his grandmother's death. According to Benjamin Champney, 
who had come to Paris as an art student in 1841 and later taken rooms with 
Kensett on the rue de l'Université, “Kensett . . . went to England to receive a 
small inheritance, intending to stay there only a couple of weeks, but the 
lawyers made so much trouble his stay was prolonged for two years.”””* 

Although, as Kensett sometimes complained in letters to his mother, much 
time was consumed in business affairs, the time in England was not wasted 
and marks an important stage in his development as a painter. The English 
Landscape (Fig. 2) from this period reveals a hand which has courageously 
tried to free itself from the restraint of the burin and to give itself over whole- 
heartedly to the more flowing, sensuous possibilities of the oil medium. The 
fairly thick paint is boldly applied in scratches, smears, and flecks in an attempt 
to catch the movement of light through the foliage and on the ground; thus 
it is not unrelated to Constable in means and intent, but it is a long way from 
that master’s, and indeed from Kensett’s own, mature style. Having forsaken 
the graver with a vengeance, it was to take Kensett some time before he could 
apply the control and subtlety which he commanded in engraving to his work 
in the new medium. But he continued to regard work “as a moral injunction””’ 
and did not allow himself to be seduced into complacency by the circumstance 
of his early work being accepted in a few major exhibitions. 

Back in Paris in the summer of 1845 Kensett sketched at Fontainebleau and 
other nearby places and finally he was able to start out on the journey which 
he had for years planned to make to Switzerland and Italy. Leaving Paris in July 
Kensett, together with Benjamin Champney and his friend Dr. Ainsworth, 
then studying medicine in Paris, traveled first by diligence to Coblenz, and 
then by foot up the Rhine to Mainz, Strasbourg and Basel (where Champney 
says they were surprised and pleased by the Holbeins).** Champney describes 
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in detail the progress of the walking tour; moving from Basel to Neuchatel, 
Lausanne and Geneva, they then climbed and sketched their way across the 
Alps to Como, taking from there the “shortest way to Genoa, where we took 
the boat for Leghorn, Kensett going on, after our arrival there, to Civita 
Vecchia, the port of Rome, while Dr. Ainsworth and myself rode to Flor- 
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ence.””?’ 

In the collection of Mr. J. R. Kellogg there are a few pages of “journalizing” 
by Kensett from the Swiss tour (written August 29 to September 13 in a sketch 
book) and many of his drawings, each inscribed with the place and date: 
Castle of Marksburg, Aug. 4th, 1845 (at Braubach on the Rhine); Castle of 
Shunburg, Aug. gth, 1845 (this is Schénburg at Oberwesel on the Rhine); 
Chateau and Town of Heidelberg, Aug. 16, 1845, Convent of Great St. Bernard, 
Sept. 3, 1845; Pass of the Grimsel, Sept. 30th, ’45 and finally Lac de Como, Oct. 6, 
1845.°° 

Characteristic of Kensett’s drawing on the 1845 sketching tour is the Castle 
of Schénburg (Fig. 3). Here the artist's experience as an engraver is at work in 
the crisp, sensitive line which decisively registers structure, distance and at- 
mosphere. Later he was to succeed in combining the delicate precision of these 
drawings with the broader, more forceful approach of the early oils and thus 
establish his mature and unique style as a painter. 

Kensett’s first year in Italy is recorded by his friend Thomas Hicks in the 
Eulogies on Kensett published by the Century Association. Shortly after his 
arrival in Rome in 1845 Kensett was stricken with inflammatory rheumatism 
and was cared for by his countryman Hicks, who writes, “As soon as he was 
able to work, he went at it with a will; and by the spring of *46 his portfolios 
were well filled with valuable studies.”*’ In June of 1846 the two artists set out 
on a sketching tour of the Alban and Volscian mountains; in early October 
Hicks returned to Rome, leaving Kensett at Palestrina to walk alone through 
the Anio valley and return to Rome about November 1; here he and Hicks 
shared a studio and apartments on the Via Margutta. A charming picture of 
the life of the American artists’ colony, and Kensett’s place in it, is presented in 
George W. Curtis’ nostalgic account of the gatherings at the studios, the res- 
taurant Lepre, and the celebrated Café Greco. “And among all the famous 
loiterers at the Greco was there ever a kinder, simpler, sweeter companion 
than Kensett? He was not fluent. He told few stories. But his generous sym- 
pathy, his interested attention, was inspiration. He made a sunshine that har- 


monized and softened all.’’?* 
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Leaving Rome on April 10, Kensett with George Curtis and his brother 
spent the spring and early summer of 1847 on a trip to Naples and vicinity. 
The course of their itinerary can be followed in the dated entries of a Kensett 
sketch book in the Kellogg collection: April 15 Naples; April 28 Pompeii; 
May 8-13 Amalfi; and May 16-18 Capri. These sketches, some in water color 
as well as pencil, demonstrate Kensett’s growing assurance and ease as he learns 
to see, think and draw in color. Moving north, the group joined Hicks at 
Florence, and proceeded July 19 by way of Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, 
where they spent several weeks. They parted in September, the Curtis brothers 
going to Germany, Hicks to Rome and Kensett to Paris and London, where he 
boarded ship November 3. 

Arriving home in time to spend Christmas 1847 with his family, Kensett soon 
settled in New York, where he was already regarded as an American painter 
of considerable achievement and great promise on the basis of the paintings 
which he had sent from England and Italy to the National Academy of Design 
and the American Art-Union. 

Like many of his colleagues, Kensett spent the winters in his New York 
studio’’ painting thoroughly considered compositions from the oil and pencil 
studies “taken” from nature during the summers. That Kensett regarded his 
oil sketches made in the open air as works of art in themselves is attested to by 
the fact that he not only exhibited them on the walls of his studio but also sold 
them, often with the title of “Landscape Composition,” “Study from Nature,” 
etc. Kensett’s sketching tours took him to the mountains, coasts, lakes and 
rivers at home and abroad. It is possible to establish a fairly close chronology 
of these excursions from the dated drawings and letters, accounts of his friends, 
items in newspapers and magazines, passports and similar documents. Most 
frequently in the East there were particular spots to which he returned again 
and again in the White Mountains, the Catskills, the Adirondacks and the 
Green Mountains; along the shore most favored places were Newport, 
Narragansett, Beverly and Contentment Island at Darien, Connecticut. Of 
particular interest may be his trips away from the East, in 1851 Niagara and 
Canada; 1852 Niagara again, Lake Erie and Lake Huron; 1854 on the Mississippi 
River; 1856 in the lake country of England and Scotland; 1857 along “‘the head- 
waters of the Missouri’ ;’* 1861 to England and the Continent (and possibly again 
in 1867 or later);’' 1868 on the Mississippi River; and in 1870 to Colorado.”* 

The painted products of Kensett’s journeys were eagerly studied by artists 
young and old, collectors of art and lovers of nature, as they hung on the walls 
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of his studio (Fig. 1), the American Art-Union, the National Academy of 
Design, the Century Club, the Studio Building, Dodsworth’s Building, and in 
many other galleries public and private not only in New York but in other 
cities, including Boston, Philadelphia, Troy, Albany and Baltimore. In the 
critical accounts of the large exhibitions in contemporary journals, time after 
time the laurels go to Kensett, whose pictures “no one can gaze upon... 
without . . . finding in them in a marked degree the highest expression of 
landscape art.”””’ 

For Kensett the moral aim of the painter was to transmit, as faithfully as 
possible, his feeling before nature. However, clearly identifiable as Kensett’s 
rocks, shores, trees and mountains most certainly are, no literal transcription 
of detail is ever permitted to lessen the total effect of his poetically unified 
vision and interpretation. This is not to imply that Kensett reduced nature to 
his own mood, but rather that he cherished the mood which nature evoked in 
him and which, by his sensitive handling of light, space and color he captured 
and preserved. Usually preferring the repose and quietude of simpler scenes 
than those which inspired Coie, Church, or Bierstadt, Kensett never sought nor 
portrayed the sensational and grandiose; but there is in much of his painting a 
solemn purity—in the lonely stretch of sea and shore (Fig. 4), in the tranquil 
expanse of a hill-bordered river (Fig. 5), and in the remote serenity of a moun- 
tain lake (Fig. 6). 

These paintings are instinct with religious sentiment, but the sentiment is ex- 
pressed in lyric poetry, not in sermons. Surely in Kensett’s Lake George (Fig. 6) 
is Wordsworth’s “still, sad music’ and “The holy time is quiet as a Nun/ 
Breathless with adoration.” Kensett, in speaking of “God's green fields”’** and 
in writing that “The boundless ocean spread out before and around us—the 
glorious sky above are surely sufficient to call forth our adoration and 
prayer...,”’* underscores his closeness to Bryant’* for whom “The groves were 
God’s first temples,” and “Here is continual worship; Nature, here / In the 
tranquillity that thou dost love, / Enjoys thy presence.” Like Bryant, Kensett 
found refreshment and purification in nature and his painted images, like 
Bryant’s poems, engendered a similar response in others, many of whom were 
often prevented by business pursuits from contemplating nature directly. 

“Here, have I ’scaped the city’s stifling heat, / Its horrid sounds, and its polluted 
air... As if from heaven’s wide-open gates did flow / Health and refreshment 
on the world below.” And the contemplation of nature has a moral purpose: 

. Be it ours to meditate, / In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, / And 
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to the beautiful order of thy works / Learn to conform the order of our lives.” 
This attitude toward nature, which is akin to the spirit that engendered the 
Brook Farm experiment and that led Thoreau to Walden Pond, links Kensett 
not only to Bryant but to many other men of letters, painters and patrons of 
the art of his time. 

Although Kensett painted what he himself saw and experienced in nature, 
thus manifesting that very significant characteristic of nineteenth century ro- 
manticism which remained firmly anchored in fact, still he managed to preserve 
not only his poetic vision but also his personal sense of integrated, rhythmic 
design. Dependence on the fact, the “truth” of nature, a general attitude of the 
time epitomized in Durand’s aesthetic theories,’’ did not prevent Kensett from 
making subtle readjustments beyond the usual generalizing and studio “beau- 
tifying” devices. He strove to free himself from the compositional clichés used 
by many of his contemporaries, which were based on seventeenth century for- 
mulae. These ventures of Kensett’s appear more frequently of course in the 
smaller pictures. He often used a long and rather narrow format, as many more 
recent painters have done, thus suggesting a lateral extension beyond the edges 
of the picture rather than the more traditional framing-in. The View from West 
Point (Fig. 5) illustrates this type of composition and is further daring in the 
artist's selection of this particular view (from above) which could have resulted 
in an awkward isolation of parts. However, Kensett has mastered this precari- 
ous balance by a geometric interlocking of forms which is almost abstract in its 
emphasis, and by his sensitive treatment of atmosphere, value** and color. 

The View from West Point is smaller (20 x 34 inches) than the Coast Scene 
with Figures (36'/, x 60'/, inches; Fig. 4) and Lake George (44 x 66'/, 
inches; Fig. 6). The large pictures are carried to a higher degree of finish, but 
while details are precisely defined, they are held firmly in large compositional 
units through a deliberate effort to organize and simplify a wealth of detail. 
On the inside cover of one of Kensett’s journals is written, “From the sim- 
plicity of indigence and ignorance to the simplicity of strength and knoledge 
[sic.].""** This phrase might well be used to describe the change in his painting 
from the early English Landscape to these three painted in the 1860's. 

The lessons which he learned in engraving are now applied, and the re- 
finement of his technique in that medium is now matched in his command of 
oil painting. The restraint of the former is harmonized with the freedom of the 
latter; precision and delicacy are wedded with breadth and space. The atmos- 
phere hovering over the mountains, water and rocks may be tender and soft; 
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Fig. 1. John F. Kensett in his Studio. From a photograph in the New York Public Library 
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but there is nothing soft about the drawing which forms every object with clear 
authority. Decisiveness of drawing and firmness of structure are among the 
style characteristics which most often distinguish Kensett’s paintings from 
Durand’s, Casilear’s and others of his colleagues.*° 

Kensett was no less accomplished in his handling of color, which element he 
also used in creating structure, light, air and space. Sometimes, as in the View 
from West Point, he employed a wide range of hues (red, yellow, green, blue), 
dispersed freely in the lower right of the composition, in opposition to the 
subtly varied grays in the rest of the picture, which create light and space in a 
way that makes one think of a more careful and slightly “‘old-fashioned”’ 
Whistler or Manet. Sometimes his pictures are concentrated in a narrow range 
of hues like the Lake George which is predominantly blue-green. All three of 
the late canvases reproduced are remarkably luminous; this characteristic of 
Kensett’s mature painting is due not only to his distribution of light and 
selection of color, but also to his technique of painting. He often used the warm 
underpainting as a color, sometimes completely exposing it to read as that 
color and sometimes covering bits of it with cooler hues, forming structure, 
texture and illumination by this method. In Kensett’s skies, his technical finesse 
is perhaps most obviously apparent. Here, the underpainting, frequently a 
light cream-yellow, is partially covered with blue strokes so minute as to be 
barely perceptible; working up into the sky the blue strokes are put on more 
densely so that less and less of the yellow is allowed to show, thus giving the 
effect of a warmer and brighter light at the horizon and a more saturated but 
still luminous blue higher in the sky. Kensett was obviously a craftsman who 
loved the job of painting through which he expressed his lyric view of nature. 

That Kensett’s paintings were eagerly sought and purchased is attested to by 
the impressive record ot his sales. Fundamentally an orderly person, Kensett 
began in 1848 to keep an account book in which he caretully recorded his 
picture sales, listing title, price and with very few exceptions the name of the 
purchaser, thus providing the student of American art with another document 
of considerable importance.*’ 

There are also among Kensett’s papers an income tax form for the year 1864 
and lists of income and expenditures from 1866 through 1871, which were 
evidently compiled for income tax purposes. From the account book we learn 
that the highest price Kensett himself was paid for a painting was $5000 in 
1866 for the large Mount Chocorua (48 x 84'/, inches) in the Century Asso- 
ciation.** In 1869 he was paid $3000 for the Lake George (Fig. 6) acquired by 
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the Metropolitan Museum in 1915 by bequest of Maria De Witt Jesup. Al- 
though Kensett sold many paintings for between $100 and $300, several 
brought him from $1000 to $2000, among them the Autumn Afternoon on Lake 
George, which he sold in 1864 for $1500 to his friend Robert M. Olyphant, 
from whose sale in 1877 it was purchased at $6350 for the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art.“ 

In 1869 Kensett’s income from the sale of pictures was $9320, a sizable 
amount at that time, indicating that the position of the American artist, par- 
ticularly the landscape painter, was not so unenviable as has sometimes been 
supposed, especially when one realizes that some of the grandiose canvases of 
a few other painters, such as Church and Bierstadt, commanded even higher 
figures. The sale of Kensett’s paintings left in his studio after his death brought 
the phenomenal figure of over $136,000.** The six sessions of this sale were 
held March 24-29, 1873, at Association Hall, Y.M.C.A., 23rd Street and Fourth 
Avenue, where Kensett had his last studio. Prior to the sale the pictures were 
on exhibition at the National Academy of Design, located then across the 
street from the Y.M.C.A. Of the 695 pictures in the sale, only forty-five were 
by other artists and the remaining 650 by Kensett. 

Successful as he was in selling his paintings, Kensett spent his life in quiet, 
persistent dedication not only to his own work but to the total cause of art and 
the life of the artist in America. In the words of his sister, Sarah Kensett Kellogg, 
Kensett “was most gentle, tender and loving as a woman, yet withall decided 
and firm, a strong advocate for the rights of others.””** This attitude is confirm- 
ed by countless comments of Kensett’s associates, such as the following by 
Worthington Whittredge, “No artist of that period exerted a more healthful 
influence upon the body at large and upon the art of our country than did 
John Kensett.”’** 

Among Kensett’s efforts and accomplishments in this direction should be 
mentioned the part he played, as one of the Founders and from 1865 to 1870 
as President, of the Artists’ Fund Society, whose object was the acquisition, 
through exhibition and sale of works contributed by members, of a fund for 
the benefit of disabled artists and widows and children of deceased members. 
The National Academy of Design elected Kensett an Associate in 1848 and 
Member in 1849.*’ Frequently a member of the Council, active on the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, and Treasurer of the Fellowship Fund Committee,“ 
Kensett was in these and many other waysa loyal servant of the Academy. He also 
served on several committees in the Century Association, having been elected 
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a member in 1849 and trustee in 1858; he was a member of the Union League 
Club of New York and of the Sketch Club; in 1854 he was made Honorary 
Professional Member of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. In 1859 
President James Buchanan appointed Kensett, Henry K. Brown, and James R. 
Lambdin to compose the Art Commission for the decoration of the United 
States Capitol Extension. The report submitted by this committee suggested 
possible themes for the decoration of the various rooms, emphasized the desir- 
ability of American subjects by American artists (“We want nothing thrown 
in between us and the facts of our history to estrange us from it’’),“’ disap- 
proved excessive and meaningless ornamentation “destroying the very repose 
which the eye instinctively seeks,’’** presented an estimate of expenses for the 
proposed decoration, and recommended further legislation which would more 
clearly and positively establish the authority and function of the Art Commis- 
sion. Kensett was chairman of the art committee for the Metropolitan Fair in 
1864 in aid of the United States Sanitary Commission; his committee collected 
$84,000 for relief of soldiers of the Northern army. He was one of the founders 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, serving on the executive committee as 
the Recording Secretary in 1871-1872. Throughout his successful career he 
gave financial assistance and friendly professional encouragement to younger 
artists, among them Eugene Benson, who wrote in 1863 thanking Kensett for a 


check, “By your kindness to young artists you have made yourself the most 
loved, and by your genius the most admired member of the profession of 
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which you are one of the most justly celebrated. 
“Never hurried, never idle,”** Kensett calmly dispatched his many ob- 
ligations, pleasant or otherwise, with a level head, a gentle tongue and a warm 
heart which won him the gratitude and affection of all his associates. The regard 
in which Kensett was held was clearly demonstrated on the occasion of his 
funeral, December 18, 1872; among the artists and patrons of art present at this 
service were H. K. Brown; Vincent Colyer; J. F. Cropsey; J. W. Ehninger; 
R. Swayne Gifford; Sanford R. Gifford; J. W. Casilear; Thomas Hicks; Robert 
Hoe, Sr.; Winslow Homer; Richard W. Hubbard; Daniel Huntington; East- 
man Johnson; John LaFarge; Thomas LeClear; Henry G. Marquand; G. T. 
Olyphant; R. M. Olyphant; William Page; Worthington Whittredge; and 
J. F. Wier.” Virtually the whole American art world assembled to honor the 
memory of this quiet life devoted to nature, art and his fellow man. 





? Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists. American Artists Life, New York, 1882 (tirst published 1867), 
p. SII. 

* George W. Curtis in the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XLVI (March 1873), 
612. Keprinted in Century Association, Eulogies on John F. Kensett, Proceedings at a Meeting of the Century 
Association, Held in Memory of John F. Kensett, December 1872, New York, n.d., pp. 24-29. 

> While today the tremendous number of museum and gallery exhibitions (including artists’ cooperative 
shows) has made it unnecessary for the artist to exhibit in his studio, has not something of importance been 
lost in the modern method? Does the crowded cocktail party at which the painter occasionally appears eliciting 
excited whispers (“‘Is that the artist over there in the turtle neck sweater?” “‘O, no, it can’t be; I’ve heard he 
looks just like a business man!”’), really take the place of the artist’s friendly conversation about his work in 
the ease of his own surroundings? Granted that a joft on Broadway now is a far cry from the studios of a 
hundred years ago, and granted that in 1855 the American artist and his patron and even the general public 
were more in accord as to the purpose and meaning of art than are the artist and public now, still the present 
chasm might be narrowed if today’s artist opened his studio for a short time at fairly regular intervals. How- 
ever, even assuming the artist’s willingness and the complete desirability of such a practice, this half-serious 
suggestion would probably not be feasible for many reasons, not least of which is the artist’s obligation to 
his dealer. 

* Exhibited at the National Academy of Design prior to the sale, March 24-29, 1873, in Association Hall, 
Y.M.C.A., of The Collection of over Five Hundred Paintings and Studies, by the late John F. Kensett, Robert 
Somerville, Auctioneer. Fifty Kensetts were included in the Thomas Kensett sale, November 22-23, 1877, 
Catalogue of the entire collection of paintings belonging to the late Thomas Kensett, Esq., Baltimore, comprising ex- 
amples by American and foreign artists, selected by the late John F. Kensett, Esq., and formerly loaned to the Metro- 
politan Museum of this city, The Messrs. Leavitt, Auctioneers, New York, 1877. Also in 1877 thirty-one Ken- 
setts were included in Robert M. Olyphant’s Collection of Paintings by American Artists, exhibited at The National 
Academy of Design and sold at auction, Chickering Hall, R. Somerville, Auctioneer, December 18-19, 1877, 
“arrangements under superintendence of Samuel P. Avery.” 

5 Metropolitan Museum of Art, Descriptive Catalogue of the Thirty-Eight Paintings, ““The Last Swmmer’s 
Work” of the late John F. Kensett, Presented by Mr. Thomas Kensett of Baltimore, Maryland, and the Three Paintings 
“The Cross and the World” by the late Thomas Cole, presented by Vincent Colyer, Esq. of New York to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 128 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 1874. 

* Margaret Breuning, “Kensett Revalued in the Light of Today,” Art Digest, XIX (February 1, 1945), 10. 
Elizabeth McCausland, “‘John F. Kensett, Painter ot American landscapes,” The Springfield Sunday Union and 
Republican, February 11, 1945, p. 40. Later appeared a more ambitious article by Frederic W. Kilbourne, 
“A White Mountain Artist of Long Ago,” Appalachia, new series XVIII, 8 (1947), 447-455. 

7 Century Association, op. cit., contains contributions by Daniel Huntington, Thomas Hicks, John Gourlie, 
Rev. Bellows, Rev. Osgood and George W. Curtis. 

§ Evidence for 1818 is supplied by two passports issued to Kensett, one in 1856 stating his age as thirty- 
eight, and the other in 1861 as forty-three. Tuckerman, op. cit., p. 510, writing five years before Kensett’s 
death, gives the birth date as 1818; so does The New American Cyclopaedia, New York, 1870, X, 137, for which 
the information may have come directly from the artist inasmuch as there is in the possession of J. R. Kellogg, 
grandnephew of J. F. Kensett, a letter to Kensett from the editor of The New American Cyclopaedia, C. S. 
Weyman, requesting biographical information, April 7, 1860. The Kensett papers belonging to J. R. Kellogg 
were indexed for him by Albert Ten Eyck Gardner, Archivist, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 1950. 
® Three genealogies give 1816, as does the tombstone in Green-Wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. See Samuel 
Bradlee Doggett, A History of the Doggett-Daggett Family, Boston, 1894, p. 192; George Frederick Tuttle, 
The Descendants of William and Elizabeth Tuttle, Rutland, 1883, pp. 471-480; and a manuscript genealogy in 
the possession of J. R. Kellogg. If John F. Kensett had been born in 1818, not only would the sequence of 
issue be erroneous, but John F. would have been born only seven months after his sister Elizabeth. The in- 
scription on the tombstone reads: ‘‘John F. Kensett/ Landscape Painter / Born March 22, 1816 / Died De- 
cember 14, 1872 / Blessed are the pure in / heart for they shall see God.” 

10 Letter is in the Kellogg collection; it is to “Uncle Fred and Grandmother Newbury” {his father’s mother 
had remarried after his grandfather’s death). It is quite possible that at some time in his lite Kensett himself 
became confused about his birth date and thought himself younger than he was (if he gave it a thought), 
but with his gentle disposition he would surely pardon a meddling student for adding two years to his age. 
1 J. F. Kensett letter, quoted above, June 27, 1831, to Uncle Fred and Grandmother Newbury, Kellogg 
collection. 

2 Found in the attic of Kensett’s mother’s home, 668 Nostrand Street, Brooklyn, which J. R. Kellogg in- 
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Fig. 3. JOHN F. KENSETT, Castle of Schénburg 


Formerly J. R. Kellogg Collection 


Fig. 4. JOHN F. KENSETT, Coast Scene with Figures 
Hartford, The Wadsworth Atheneum 





Fig. 5. JOHN F. KENSETT, View from West Point 
The New-York Historical Society 


Fig. 6. JOHN F. KENSETT, Lake George 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





herited in 1933, this Journal was presented by Harry S. Newman to the Whitney Museum of American Art 
and has now been turned over to the Frick Art Reference Library. 

The original painting by W. S. Mount is lost; Kensett’s oil copy, The Cottage Door, is in the Suffolk 
Museum, Stony Brook, Long Island. 

'* From Draper, Toppan & Co, Draper, Underwood & Co, and S. S. Jocelyn. 

‘8 The Kensett Journals in the Kellogg collection contain entries on the following dates: June 1-5, 1842; 
August 29-September 13, 1845; ca. April 12, 1847; November 3-22, 1847; July 9, 1856. 

16 To Thomas P. Rossiter, collection of The New-York Historical Society. 

7 Algerron Graves, The British Institution, 1806-67, London, 1908, lists the following Kensetts exhibited in 
1845: 163. Scene in Forest of Fontainebleau; 167. A Peep in Windsor Forest; 179. A Scene from Nature; 433. 
Watering Cattle. In Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts. A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and 
their work from its foundation in 1769 to 1904, London, 1905-06, IV, 318, are listed for Kensett in 1845: 324. 
A Peep at Windsor Castle from St. Leonard’s; and 1279. The Old Oak — Afternoon. 

1% In 1843: 12. Scene on the Wye, England; 28. Landscape; in 1845: 24. Outskirts of Windsor Forest; 25. The 
Mountain Stream; 53. Scene from Nature; 58. Foot Path in Burnham Forest; $9. A Peep in Windsor Forest; 62. 
Autumnal Scene; 65. Landscape — Afternoon; in 1846: 108. Northern Italy — A Scene of the Middle Age; in 1847: 
237. The Rhine, listed in Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, American Academy of Fine Arts and American Art-Union, 
New York, 1953, Il, Exhibition Record, 1816-1852, 212-213. 

'% Ibid., 1, 146 (quoted by Baker from the American Art-Union Bulletin for 1849). 

© Ibid., p. 134. 

1 In 1845: 125. Landscape, the Outskirts of Windsor Forest; 133. The Mountain Stream; 140. View near Richmond, 
England; 226. An Avenue in Hatfield Park, the Seat of the Marquis of Salisbury; in 1847: 177. Twilight View of 
Rome from the Borghese Garden; 248. Scene in Upper Italy in the Middle Age, listed in Cowdrey, National Academy 
of Design Exhibition Record 1825-1860, New York, 1943, I, 274-275. 

22 Benjamin Champney, Sixty Years’ Memories of Art and Artists, Woburn, 1900, p. $9. 

23 Kensett Journal, October 1, 1840, Frick Art Reference Library. 

24 Champney, op. cit., p. 61. 

5 Ibid., p. 70. 

26 Reference should be made here to a group of several hundred drawings which appeared on the market 
in the late 1940’s as Kensetts but which from chronological, and to some extent stylistic, evidence could not 
have been done by him. These drawings, often of considerable appeal in their own right, have now found 
their way to many private and public collections, including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Karolik Collec- 
tion in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and The Detroit Institute of Arts. The group in Detroit, numbering 
about 300 drawings, is being studied by the curator, Paul Grigaut, who has, since before their acquisition in 
1949, questioned their attribution to Kensett and proposes what appears to be an entirely likely attribution 

27 Century Association, op. cit., p. 8. 

*8 Ibid., p. 26; also in George W. Curtis, op. cit., p. 611. For further material on this group of American 
artists in Italy see George Willis Cooke, ed., Early Letters of George William Curtis to John S. Dwight, New 
York & London, 1898 (no specific Kensett references) and Madeleine B. Stern, ““New England Artists in 
Italy, 1835-55," The New England Quarterly, XIV, (1941), 243-271. 

28 For many years (1852-1866), Kensett had his studio and residence at the Waverley House, 697 Broadway, 
at the corner of 4th Street; before that at New York University (1849-1851); from 1867-1869 at 1193 
Broadway, and from 1870-1872 in the Association Building, Y.M.C.A., at the southwest corner of 23rd 
Street and Fourth Avenue. 

30 “Mr. Kensett has lately returned from an excursion to the headwaters of the Missouri”: “Domestic Art 
Gossip,” The Crayon, IV (August 1857), 252; see also December 1857, p. 377. 

3! That Kensett was in Europe in 1867 or later is based on the evidence of a photograph of him, Kellogg 
collection, on the back of which is printed “Bingham / Médaille de 1° classe 1855-1862-1867 . . . Rue de 
Larochefoucauld, $8, Paris.” 

*2 The date of the Colorado trip has often been given as 1866 (James T. Soby and Dorothy C. Miller, 
Romantic Painting in America, New Y ork, 1943, p. 137; Frederick A. Sweet, The Hudson River School, Chicago, 
1945, p. 86; Bartlett Cowdrey, “The Return of John F. Kensett,” The Old Print Shop Portfolio, IV (1945), 135; 
John I. H. Baur, The Coast and the Sea, Brooklyn, 1948, p. 23), but I have not been able to locate any docu- 
mentation for this date, whereas there are drawings by Kensett in the Kellogg collection inscribed with 
names of places in Colorado and dated in July, August and September, 1870. It is known that Kensett made 
his trip to Colorado in company with Worthington Whittredge and I believe it has been assumed that this 
referred.to Whittredge’s 1865-1866 trip. However, Whittredge in his Autobiography (edited by John I. H. 
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Baur, Brooklyn Museum Journal, 1942, p. 64) mentions two later trips to Colorado, one for the purpose of 
changing something in his painting Crossing the Ford, Platte River, Colorado. This picture, in the Century 
Association, is signed ““Worthington Whittredge 1868 & 1870.” It is thus possible to assume that he was in 
Colorado in 1870 and that it was on this occasion that he was accompanied by Kensett and Sanford R. Gifford. 
33 Editorial on the National Academy of Design exhibition, The Crayon, V (1858), 147. 

* Kensett refers to the end of the four years’ civil conflict which had “covered God’s green fields with 
fraternal blood” in his comments as president, VIth Annual Report of Artists’ Fund Society, 1865-1866, p. 12. 
35 Kensett Journal, June 3, 1840, Frick Art Reference Library. 

6 The following four quotations are from Bryant’s “A Forest Hymn” and “Lines on Revisiting the Coun- 
try,” both 1825. James Jackson Jarves called Kensett “‘the Bryant of our painters” in his The Art Idea, New 
York, 1864, p. 235 (and Inness “the Byron”). 

37 Published as a series of nine “Letters on Landscape Painting” in The Crayon, vols I-il, 1855. 

** S. G. W. Benjamin, writing in 1880, notes that “before the great modern question of the values began 
to arouse much attention in the ateliers of Paris, Kensett had already grasped the perception of a theory of 
art practice which has since become so prominent,” Art in America, a Critical and Historical Sketch, New York, 
1880, pp. 63-64. 

3 Volume for October 4, 1840 — May 30, 1841, Frick Art Reference Library. 

4° See Durand’s Sunday Morning, 1839 and Woodland Brook, 1859 in the New-York Historical Society and 
his A Catskill Stream, 1867 in the Brooklyn Museum, and Casilear’s River Scene, Catskill, 1861 in the New- 
York Historical Society. (In this sensitive painting, as in most of his, Casilear is very close to Kensett, but 
not quite equal in firmness of structure and authority of drawing in paint.) 

4! Kellogg collection, pp. for 1861-1863 missing, 1864 is on a loose sheet. 

* Reproduced in Edgar P. Richardson, American Romantic Painting, New York, 1944, pl. 150 and in Sweet, 
op. cit., NO. 129. 

43 This was one of four paintings by Kensett exhibited in Paris at the Universal Exposition of 1867 and later 
at the National Academy of Design. See the latter’s 1867-1868 Catalogue of First Winter Exhibition including . . . 
the works from the American Art Department of the Paris Universal Exposition, numbers 643, 650, 660, 674. 

44 Sale of pictures amounted to $125,769, not including the prices of frames, listed separately; with frame 
prices the figure is $136,312.62. This is the total of the individual items listed completely after each day’s 
sale in the New York Daily Tribune, March 25-31, 1873. The only priced catalogue of this sale which is known, 
now in the New York Public Library (inscribed ““C Butler, 136 Mad Ave’’) is not completely priced and the 
total $137,000 written on it, probably by the owner of the catalogue, is apparently his estimate to include 
items which he failed to note, and probably frame prices. 

45 Manuscript, brief biographical note on J. F. Kensett, Kellogg collection. 

4° In the Whittredge Autobiography, John I. H. Baur, ed., op. cit., p. 60. 

47 Mary Bartlett Cowdrey gives 1849 and 1850 in her National Academy of Design Exhibition Record 1826- 
1860, New York, 1943, p. 274; but in accordance with the records of meetings of the National Academy of 
Design the dates should be 1848 and 1849. 

4* There is among the Kellogg papers a manuscript volume inscribed “Cash Book, Fellowship Fund, 
National Academy of Design, Jas A. Suydam Treas.” which lists contributors and amounts from 1863 to 
1866. It appears to have been used as a scrap book with items pasted on some of the pages; and several of 
the blank pages contain Daggett genealogical notes, written after Kensett’s death. 

4 House of Representatives Document, 36th Congress, Ex. Doc. No. 43, Report of the Art Commission, 1860, 
p. 3- 

5° Ibid., p. 5. For a discussion of the Art Commission see Charles E. Fairman, Art and Artists of the Capitol of 
the United States of America, Washington, D.C., 1927. 

51 Letter to Kensett, October 26, 1863, Kellogg collection. 

2 Editorial, The Aldine, V1 (1873), 48. 

53 A more complete list of artists present will be found in “An Artist’s Funeral,”” New York Tribune, Dec. 
19, 1872, p. 2. Kensett died suddenly December 14, 1872, at his studio in the Y.M.C.A. building. He had 
contracted pneumonia from exposure in November while attempting to recover the drowned body of 
Mrs. Vincent Colyer; but the immediate cause of his death was ascribed to heart disease. The funeral service 
was held at the Presbyterian Church, the body having first been placed in the library of the National Academy 
of Design. After the funeral the body was taken to the Marble Cemetery and later to Green-Wood where it 


now rests. 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1956 


ANCIENT ART 
* Indicates object is illustrated 


530 archaeological and artistic objects excavated in Samaria, 
Jerusalem, Jericho and other sites. Pre-Israelite to 
Byzantine. Clay, pottery, stone, bronze and iron. 
Birmingham Museum of Art. 


EGYPTIAN 
Artist’s Palette. Ptolemaic, 3rd century B.C. Carved 
and painted wood, L. 14'/,”. The Detroit Institute 

of Arts 


GREEK 
Figure of a Muse ( Tiber Statue). Hellenistic, 1st century 
B.C. Marble, H. 48°; W. 14'/2”; L. 25'/2”. The 
Minneapolis Institute of Art. 


MAYAN 
Eccentric Flint with Human Faces. Ca. 700-900 A.D. 
L. 22 cm.; W. 14 cm. The Brooklyn Museum. 


PERUVIAN 
Bowl. Pre-Paracas Cavernas, ca. 200 B.C. Painted 
pottery, H. 8.9 cm.; Diam. 22 cm. The Brooklyn 


Museum. 


PHOENICIAN 
Standing Male Figure. Early 8th century B.C. Ivory 
relief plaque, H. 0.092 m.; W. 0.05 m. The Art 
Museum, Princeton University. 


ROMAN 
Bacchic Scene. Late 3rd century A.D. Marble sarcopha- 
gus cover, H. 15°; W. 9; D. 6”. Mills College Art 


Gallery. 
PRIMITIVE ART 


MEXICAN 
Funerary Statue of a Chieftain. Zapotec, ca. 1000 A.D. 
Clay, H. 14°; W. 44/2"; D. 7'/2”. Mills College Art 

Gallery. 


OCEANIC 
Carved Mask. Sepic River area of New Guinea. 
Wood. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 
DUTCH 
Patinier, Joachim, St. Jerome Praying. H. 15°/4"; 
W. 22'/2”. The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 


FLEMISH 

Benson, Ambrosius, Pieta. Oil on canvas, H. 25°/,”; 
W. 31”. California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. 

Christus, Petrus, Madonna and Child in a Gothic Room. 
Ca. 1450. Oil on panel, H. 27°/3”; W. 20°. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Mabuse (Jan Gossaert), Portrait of a Man Holding His 
Gloves. Oil on panel, H. 18°; W. 12'/4”. The Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University. 


ITALIAN 

Incidents of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 15th century. 
Manuscript with opening miniature. Pen and ink 
on vellum with washes of watercolor, H. 5'/,”; 
W. 5'/2”. The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Madonna. First quarter of 13th century. Fragment 
from a crucifix, tempera on panel, H. 0.151 m.; 
W. 0.108 m. The Art Museum, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

*Giovanni, Benvenuto di, Expulsion from Paradise. 
Tempera on panel, H. 10°; W. 13'/2”. The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

*Scaletti, Leonardo(?), Martyrdom of St. Bosone. 
Tempera on panel, H. 21°; W. 19”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 


PERSIAN 
Faramarz Kills Mihr-I-Nush. School of Tabriz, 14th 
century. From the Demotte Shah-nameh, H. 16"; 
W. 115/s”. The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


ENGRAVING 


DUTCH 

*St. Anthony Abbot. Ca. 1475. Hand colored woodcut, 
pen and ink, H. 81/3”; W. 57/s”. Undescribed, 
possibly unique. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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SCULPTURE 


FLEMISH 
Diptych: St. George and the Dragon; Madonna and 
child, Sts. John and Christopher. 15th century. Ivory, 
H. 0.077 m.; W. 0.048 m. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 


FRENCH 
Head of a Prophet. Strasbourg, ca. 1290. Sandstone. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
* Virgin and Child. Burgundian, 15th century. Lime- 
stone, H. 57”. The Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


METAL 

Collar. Costa Rican, ca. 12th-15th century. Gold, 
W. 23.5 cm.; Diam. 12 cm. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Corpus for Crucifix. Romanesque, 12th century. Gilt- 
bronze, H. 0.19 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 

Group of mounted champlevé enamels. Mosan, early 12th 
century. H. 57/4”; W. 87/4”. The Toledo Museum 
of Art. 


VARIA 
Ceremonial Weaving Knife. Inca, ca. 14th-15th century. 
Inlaid bone, L. 28.6 cm.; W. 6.1 cm. at top. The 
Brooklyn Museum. 
Flabellum (Liturgical Fan). Italian, 12th century. 
Vellum and inlaid ivory. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


RENAISSANCE 
TO MODERN TIMES 
(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Ames, Ezra, Mrs. Henry Sutliff. The Albany Institute 
of History and Art. 

Anonymous, Girl of the Ten Broeck Family. 1720-21. 
The Albany Institute of History and Art. 

Bierstadt, Albert, Brook in Woods. H. 20”; W. 30”. 
The Montclair Art Museum. 

Idem, The Great Salt Lake, Utah. H. 19'/4"; W. 14”. 
The Charles and Emma Frye Museum, Seattle. 

*Earl, Ralph, Lord North(?). 1783. H. 50°; W. 40”. 
Smith College Museum of Art. 

Glackens, William, Wickford Harbor. H. 26”; W. 32”. 
The Montclair Art Museum. 

*Greenwood, Ethan Allen (attributed to), The Mc- 
Goldrick Family. Ca. 1835. H. 40°; W. 50'/2”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 
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*Homer, Winslow, A Gloucester Farm. 1874. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Inness, George, Niagara. Watercolor on paper, H. 
10'/2"; W. 15'/3”. Trout Stream. 1862. Watercolor 
on tinted paper, H. 13'/2”; W. 19°/4”. The Mont- 
clair Art Museum. 

MclIlworth, Thomas, Ann Beach Johnson (Mrs. William 
Samuel Johnson). Ca. 1760. H. 30°; W. 25”. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 

Pascin, Jules, In the Park. Ink and watercolor, H.9'/2”; 
W. 91/2”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

*Peto, John Frederick, Lights of Other Days. 
1906. H. 30'/2”; W. 45%. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Sargent, John Singer, Siena. Watercolor, H. 13'/2"; 
W. 19'/2”. The Charles and Emma Frye Museum, 
Seattle. 

Sloan, John, Nude in a Blue Chair. The Montclair Art 
Museum. 

Stuart, Gilbert, Isaac van der Beek; Mrs. Rachel Ryerson 
van der Beek. Oil on panel, H. 34”; W. 27” ea. 
Portrait of a Man. H. 36”; W. 27'/2”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Trumbull, John, Elisha Restoring the Shulamite’s Son. 
1777. H. 38'/4"; W. 48°/4". The Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, Hartford. 

Twachtman, John Henry, Dunes Back of Coney Island. 
H. 30°; W. 13°/4”. The Charles and Emma Frye 
Museum, Seattle. 


DUTCH 

Asselyn, Jan, Classical Landscape. H. 28'/2”; W. 37'/2”. 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

*Arentzoon, Arent, Skaters on the Amstel. Oil on 
panel, H. 211/2”; W. 38'/2”. The Art Gallery of 
Toronto. 

Berckheyde, Job, Bakery. H. 187/s”; W. 15'/2”. The 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 
*Bloemaert, Abraham, Shepherdess Reading a Sonnet. 
1628. H. 41°; W. 29'/2”. The Toledo Museum of 

Art. 

*Bol, Ferdinand, The Sacrifice of Manoah. H. 28"; 
W. 21'/2”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh. : 

*Brouwer, Adriaen, A Kitchen Interior. Oil on panel, 
H. 13°; W. 19°/s”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Cuyp, Aelbert, Seascape. Oil on panel, H. 16’; 
W. 24”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

*Hanneman, Adriaen, Portrait of Dr. Cole. H. 31'/2"; 
W. 25/3”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City. 

Hondecoeter, Melchior d’, Fowls. H. 441/2”; W. 515/s”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Molenaer, Klaes, Peasants Before an Inn. H. 217; 
W. 51”. Smith College Museum of Art. 





Rembrandt, Johannes Elison; Mevr. Johannes Elison 
(Maria Bockenolle) of Norwich, England. H. 68°/4”; 
W. 487/s” ea. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Ruysdael, Salomon van, The Ferry Boat. Oil on panel, 
H. 30'/2”; W. 45”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

Schrieck, Otte Marsaeus van, Reptiles, Birds and 
Insects. H. 38'/2"; W. 29”. The Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art, New Orleans. 

Verelst, Simon, Still-Life with Flowers. H. 19'/4"; 
W. 16”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


2NGLISH 

Anonymous, Portrait of Philippa Coningsby. 1578. Oil 
on panel, H. 37'/s”; W. 27°/4”. The John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Bonington, Richard Parkes, Le Palais de Doges. 1826. 
H. 31'/2”; W. 25'/2”. The National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Hoppner, John, Portrait of Mrs. Germain. H. 36'/2"; 
W. 28'/2”. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 

Huggins, William John, Naval Action Between the 
U.S. Frigate Chesapeake and H.M. Frigate Shannon 
on June 1, 1813. H. 36"; W. 49”. Museum of the 
City of New York. 

*Palmer, Samuel, Tivoli. Ca. 1838. Watercolor on 
paper, H. 13”; W. 16'/2”. The Toledo Museum of 
Art. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, *Oboe Player. Ca. 1770. H. 30°; 
W. 25°. Portrait of Lady Bamphylde (study for the 
portrait in the Alfred de Rothschild collection). 
H. 28'/2”; W. 23”. Smith College Museum of Art. 

Wright, Joseph, of Derby, Colonel George Smith of 
Burnhall. H. 30°; W. 24°/4”. Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, University of Vermont. 

Idem, Self-Portrait. H. 28°; W. 24”. The National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


FLEMISH 
*Gassel, Lucas van, David and Bathsheba. Ca. 1540. 
Oil on panel, H. 17/5”; W. 26’/s”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 
Hemessen, Jan Sanders van, Judith. Ca. 1560. Oil on 
panel, H. 391/4”; W. 307/16”. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


FRENCH 

Boucher, Francois, Le Messager Fidéle. H. 38°; 
W. 59/2”. Los Angeles County Museum. 

Idem, Venus and Cupid Asleep. H. 19'/4”; W. 231/2”. 
The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans. 

*Boudin, Eugéne, Still-Life. H. 15°; W. 16°. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Courbet, Gustave, Woman Painted at Palavas. Ca. 
1854. H. 23'/."; W. 19°. The Art Gallery of 


Toronto. 


Delacroix, Eugéne, Landscape of Tangiers. Watercolor 
on paper, H. 37/5”; W. 8?/s”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Fragonard, Jean-Honoré, Portrait of Mile Colombe as 
Venus. Ca. 1775. H. 22”; W. 18'/4” (oval). Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

Largilli¢re, Nicolas de, Portrait of a Lady inscribed 
“Catherine de Vilotreix.” H. 32°; W. 25'/2”. M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Manet, Edouard, Gare Saint-Lazare. 1873. H. 36°/ 4’; 
W. 45'/s”. National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 

Monet, Claude, Les Nymphées (from series “Paysages 
d’eau”). H. 200 cm.; W. 426 cm. City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. 

Idem, Portrait of M. Coqueret Fils. 1881. H. 17’ 
W. 147/s”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Monticelli, Adolphe Joseph Thomas, Woodland Féte 
Ca. 1866. H. 20'/2”; W. 40%. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

Oudry, Jean-Baptiste, Le Paté. H. 69°/."; W. 33” 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco. 

*Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de, Femme Retroussant sa 
Chemise. 1901. Oil on panel, H. 21'/4”; W. 16”. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Idem, * Portrait of Madame Bellet. Watercolor, H. 87/5"; 
W. 117/s”. Lyman Allyn Museum, New London. 

Vignon, Claude, Feast of Anthony and Cleopatra. Oil 
on panel, H. 37/3"; W. 51'/2”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


” 


GERMAN 

Baldung Grien, Hans, Venus and Cupid. Oil on panel, 
H.315/s"; W.9'/2”. The Minneapolis Institute of Art. 

Beham, Bartel, Battle Scene. Oil on panel, H. 6”; 
W. 10/2”. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

Rottenhammer, Hans, the Elder, Diana and Acteon. 
H. 67/4"; W. 83/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston. 


ITALIAN 

*Bellotto, Bernardo, View of a Palace Courtyard. 1765. 
H. 36''/:6"; W. 41*/s”. Smith College Museum 
of Art. 

Canaletto, The Doge’s Barge in the Grand Canal. 
H. 60!/2”; W. 36'/2”. The Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art, New Orleans. 

Carlone, Carlo, The Glorification of the True Cross 
(bozzetto for a dome fresco). The John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis. 

Crespi, Giuseppe Maria, The Marriage at Cana. Late 
1680's. H. 74°; W. 979/4". The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri), Entombment 
of Christ. 1656. H. 47°/4”; W. 87". The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 
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Lotto, Lorenzo, Head of St. John the Baptist. H. 19”; 
W. 285/s". *Portrait of a Gentleman. H. 43°/s"; 
W. 35/2”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Piazza, Alessandro, Embarkation of the Doge in the 
Bucentoro. H. 53'/4”. W. 81'/3”. Operatic Performance 
at the Theater. H. 57’/s”; W. 78°/s". Regatta Before 
the Dogana. H. 53"/3"; W. 81'/4". The Ridotto in 
Venice. H. 58'/4"; W. 77/4". Worcester Art 
Museum. 

Sarto, Andrea del, Young St. John. Panel, H. 18’; 
W. 14°/4”. M. D. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 

Tintoretto, Portrait of Henri de Valois. H. 40'/2"; 
W. 30!/2”. The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New 
Orleans. 


SCOTCH 
Wilkie, Sir David, Tavern Scene. Watercolor, H. 7'/s”; 
W 107/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


SPANISH 
*Goya y Lucientes, Francisco José de, Victor Guye. 
1810. H. 42°; W. 33'/2”. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


SWISS 
*Fuseli, Henry, The Three Weird Sisters. H. 18'/2"; W. 
23'/2”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 


DRAWING 
AMERICAN 
Whistler, James McNeill, Nude. Pastel on brown 
paper, H. 15'/2”; W. 11%. Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown. 


DUTCH 

Bloemaert, Abraham, Drunken Silenus. Pencil and 
sepia ink on buff paper, H. 7!/4”; W. 8'/s”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 

Rembrandt, *Beheading of St. John the Baptist. Pen 
and bistre wash, H. 8'/2”; W. 75/3”. Worcester Art 
Museum. 

Idem, *Watch Dog Sleeping in his Kennel. Ca. 1633. 
Pen, bistre and gallnut ink, H. 5'/s”; W. 6”. The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ENGLISH 
Bonington, Richard Parkes, Seashore with Cliff. 1823. 
Black pencil on paper. Seattle Art Museum. 
Millais, Sir John E., Pasture Scene with Shepherd and 
his Flock. 1845. Pencil on cream paper, H. 19°/5”; 
W. 25/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


FRENCH 
*Callot, Jacques, Miracle of St. Mansuetus (preparatory 
study for etching of same title). Pen and sepia, 
H. 81/4”; W. 7”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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David, Jacques-Louis, Mother and Child at the Feet of 
Tatius (study for the Rape of the Sabines, Louvre). 
Ca. 1794-96. Pencil, H. 51/4"; W. 6°/s”. Warrior 
and Kneeling Woman. Ca. 1783-84. Graphite(?), 
H. 7”; W. 41/16”. Smith College Museum of Art. 

Greuze, Jean-Baptiste, Visite au Grand-pére. Wash, 
H. 11'/s”; W. 8’. M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 

Oudry, Jean-Baptiste, Hyena. Pencil and red crayon, 
H. 5°; W. 7'/4". The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de, Jockey and Owner. Pen, 
H. 9; W. 137/s. Los Angeles County Museum. 

Watteau, Jean-Antoine, Studies. Red crayon on white 
paper, H. 34/16"; W. 53/5”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


ITALIAN 
Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri), Bust Study 
of an Old Man. Pencil heightened with red and white 
chalk on buff paper, H. 67/4"; W. 5°/16”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Maggiotto, Francesco, Men in Helmets. Pen and sepia 
ink, H. 8”; W. 117/16”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 


ENGRAVING 


FRENCH 
Degas, Edgar, Danseuse. Monotype, H. 11°; W. 9/4’. 
Not in Delteil, undescribed. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
Idem, Portrait of a Woman. Monotype, H. 8'/2"; 
W. 61/4”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


NORWEGIAN 
Munch, Edvard, Evening (Melancholy) (On the Beach). 
1896. Color woodcut, unique proof, H. 16'/4”; 
W. 18”. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Anonymous, Negro Preacher. Ca. 1850. Gilded pine, 
H. 29'/3”; W. 11'/4”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


AUSTRIAN 
Guggenbichler, Meinrad, Holy Family. Altarpiece, 
polychromed and gilded wood, approx. H. 30’; 
W. 36”. The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


BAVARIAN or TYROLESE 
*Pair of Figures: Man and Woman. Mid-18th century. 
Carved Swiss pine, hands and faces polychromed, 
H. 52'/2” and 51/4”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

















Top: I. GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA (follower 
of), Statuette of Mars. Yale University Art 
Gallery. 2. GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA, Striding 
Bull. Smith College Museum of Art. 3 
LODOVICO CARDI, Anatomical Study. Yale 
University Art Gallery. 


Center: 1. St. Anthony Abbot. Dutch, ca 
1475. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
2. Virgin and Child. Burgundian, 15th centu- 
ry. The Honolulu Academy of Arts. 3. 
LEONARDO SCALETTI(?), Martyrdom of St 
Bosone. Smith College Museum of Art. 


BOTTOM: I. BENVENUTO DI GIOVANNI, Ex- 
pulsion from Paradise. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 2. LUCAS VAN GASSEL, David 
and Bathsheba. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 





Top: 1. LORENZO LOTTO, Pertrait of a Gentle- 


man. The Cleveland Museum of Art 


ADRIAEN BROUWER, A Kitchen Interior. Th 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 3. ADRIAEN 


j 


HANNEMAN, Portrait of Dr. Cole. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 


City. 


CENTER: I. REMBRANDT, Beheading of St. John 
the Baptist. Worcester Art Museum. 2. REM- 
BRANDT, Watch Dog Sleeping in his Kenne 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 3 
JACQUES CALLOT, Miracle of St. Mansuetu 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


BOTTOM: I. FERDINAND B« 
Manoah. The North Car 
Art, Raleigh. 2. ARENT ARENTZOON 


the Amstel. The Art Gallery « 
ABRAHAM BLOEMAERT, Shepher 


Sonnet. The Toledo Museum of Art 





Top: 1. Figure of a Man. Bavarian or Tyro- 
lese, mid-18th century. The Art Institute 
of Chicago BERNARDO BELLOTTO, View of 
a Palace Courtyard. Smith College Museum 
of Art. 3. Figure of a Woman. Bavarian or 
Tyrolese, mid-18th century. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago 


CENTER: I. RALPH EARL, Lord North(?). 
Smith College Museum of Art. 2. Portrait 
of Louis XVI of France. Gobelins tapestry, 
1774. The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
3. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Oboe Player. Smith 


College Museum of Art. 


Bottom: 1. Charger. Lambeth Delft, 1668. 
Burnap Collection, William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 2. Arm 
Chair. American, Jonathan Shoemaker. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 3. Slip Ware 
Dish. English, 1752. Burnap Collection, 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City. 





EUGENE BOUDIN, Still-Life 


Three Weird CENTER: I. PRANCESCO 
LUCIENTES, Victor Guye. National Gallery Wadsworth Athencum, Hartford 
Light f Other Day 


of Art, Washington, D.C. 2. SAMUBL PAL- FREDERICK PETO, Lig 
Tivoli. The Toledo Museum of Art Art Institute of Chicag: 
COoURBET, Woman Painted 


DE GOYA Y BOTTOM: 1 


JOSE 


Top: 1. HENRY FUSELI, The 
Sisters. The North Carolina Museum of 
Art, Raleigh. 2. ETHAN ALLEN GREENWOOD 
The McGoldrick Family MER, 
of Art 3. GUSTAVE 

Palavas. The Art Gallery of Toronto 


(attributed to), 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Kansas City. 





Top: 1. HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, Femme 
Retroussant sa Chemise. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 2. wInsLOw HOMER, A Gloucester 
Farm. The Philadelphia Museum of Art 


3. HENRI DE TOULOUSB-LAUTREC, Madame 
Bellet. Lyman Allyn Museum, New 
London. 


CENTER: I. ALFRED PELLAN, Femme d'une 
Pomme. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 2 
STUART DAvis, Cliché. The Solomon R 
Guggenheim Museum, New York 


BOTTOM: 1. MATTA (ROBERTO MATTA 
ECHAURREN), Let’s Phosphoresce by Intel- 
lection 1]. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 2. JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE, 
Eskimo Mask. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 











Top: 1. SEYMOUR LIPTON, Sea King. Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo. 2. LOUISE 


One and Others. Whitney 
American Art, New York. 


BOURGEOIS, 


Museum 


of 


(CENTER: I 
Mediterranean 


JEAN SOUVERBIE 
Seattle Art Museum. 2 
ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO, Struggle. The Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York 
3. JACQUES VILLON, Portrait of the Artist’s 
Father. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, New York. 


Figures by the 





BoTTOM: I, JOAN MIRO, Women at Sunrise. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, NAUM GABO, Construction. 
Yale University Art Gallery. 





FLEMISH 
Duquesnoy, Francois, The Virgin; St. Jehn (2 busts). 
Bronze, H. 9 ea. The North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh. 


FRENCH 
Anonymous, Reclining Female Figure. 18th century. 
Terracotta, H. 13'/4”; L. 18'/4”. Model] for fountain 
figure for Chateau de Vaux. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


GERMAN 
Anonymous, Pegasus. Ca. 1600. Bronze, H. 8”. Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


ITALIAN 
Bologna, Giovanni da, Statuette of a Woman Repre- 
senting “ Architecture.” Bronze, H. 16°/4”. M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 
Idem, * Striding Bull. Bronze, H. 9'/s”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 


*Bologna, Giovanni da (follower of), Statuette of 


Mars. Bronze, H. 15”. Yale University Art Gallery. 
*Cardi, Lodovico (Il Cigoli), Amatomical Study. 
Bronze, H. 1737/4”. Yale University Art Gallery. 
Donatello (attributed to), Madonna and Child. Poly- 

chrome terracotta relief on panel, H. 22°; W. 

20'/4”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Fioriti, Bernardo (attributed to), Bust of Giovanni 
Lorenzo Bernini. Ca. 1660. White marble. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 

Group of English Delft ware, 17th and early 18th 
centuries, including Lambeth Delft *Charger, 1668, 
diam. 16'/2”, *Slip Ware Dish, 1752, diam. 16”. 
Burnap Collection, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Cottage with Man and Doves. Meissen, ca. 1745. White 
glazed porcelain, H. 5'/2”; W. 5°/4”. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

Fountain Grotto. Nymphenburg, ca. 1756. Porcelain, 
H. 12°/4"; W. (base) 11'/,”. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 


FURNITURE 
Card Table and *Arm Chair. American, Jonathan 
Shoemaker, Mahogany, Chippendale style. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Side Chairs (pair). American, 1790. Hepplewhite 
style. Museum of the City of New York. 


GLASS 
Group of Armorial Panels. Swiss, 16th and 17th centuries. 
Stained glass. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


METAL 

Collection of American, English and French silver, 
including a Tea Pot and circular Tray by Joseph 
Richardson; Sugar Bowl by John Leacock; Spoons 
by Joseph Lownes, Joseph and Nathaniel Richardson 
and Philip Syng; circular Tray by Thomas Mason, 
London, 1734; Coffee Pot by Francis Spilsbury, 
London, 1729; and a French silver and glass Sugar 
Sifter. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

328 items of tableware, mostly spoons, from the George 
Barton Cutten Collection of early American silver. 
Ca. 1790-1860. Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute, Utica. 

Candlesticks and Tea Pot, Joseph and Nathaniel 
Richardson; Chafing Dish, Thomas Edwards; 
Chocolate Pot, Zachariah Brigden; Coffee Pot and 
Salver, Richard Humphreys; Salver, Jacob Hurd; 
Tankard, John Burt. American, 18th century. 
Silver. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Coffee Pot. French, Jean-Baptiste Le Roux, ca. 1745. 
Silver with wooden handle, H. 11'/2”. Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Oval Tureen and Tray. French, Henri Auguste, 18th 
century. Silver. Albany Institute of History and Art. 


TEXTILES 

Damask. German, 18th century. Blue and white linen, 
bands inscribed: “Simon Petrus”; “Jerusalem”; 
“Jesus Schwingt die Sieges Fahn”, 73'/2” x 27'/2”. 
Seattle Art Museum. 

Millefleurs with Pelican in her Piety. French, early 16th 
century. Tapestry, H. 40°; W. 86”. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

*Portrait of Louis XVI of France, 1774. Gobelins 
tapestry, approx. H. 30°. With original frame 
carved in wood and gilt. The Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. 

Virgil (the left panel from “Triumph of Eternity over 
Time” of the Trionfi). French, ca. 1510. Tapestry, 
H. 10’; W. 3°7'/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Triumph of Scipio Africanus. Flemish, 17th-18th cen- 
tury. Wool and silk tapestry, H. 12’; W. 5’9”. J. B. 
Speed Art Museum, Louisville. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Blume, Peter, The Rock. 1949. H. 58°; W. 74”. The 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Callahan, Kenneth, Riders on the Mountain. 1956. 
H. 21°; W. 35'/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Constant, George, Lonely Figure. H. 32°; W. 38". 
Butler lustitute of American Art, Youngstown. 

*Davis, Stuart, Cliché. 1955. H. 555/s"; W. 41°/4’. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 
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Dennison, Dorothy, Comestibles. H. 16"; W. 33”. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Francis, Sam, Red and Black. 1954. H. 76°/,"; 
W. 38'/s”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 

Gwathmey, Robert, Field Flowers. Oil on compo- 
sition board, H. 375/3"; W. 253/4”. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 

Hartley, Marsden, Artichokes. H. 15°/4”; W. 24°/4”. 
Charles and Emma Frye Museum, San Francisco. 
Idem, Himmel. 1915. H. 49'/2”; W. 4959/5”. William 
Rockhill NeJson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Hassam, Childe, New England Road. H. 34”; W. 34”. 
Portland Art Museum. 

Hopper, Edward, The Bootleggers. 1924 or 1925. 
H. 31°; W. 38’. The Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester. 

Kuhn, Walt, The Man from Eden (George Fitzgerald). 
1930. H. 30°; W. 25”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Desert Woman. Casein on com- 
position board, H. 16”; W. 117/s”. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York. 

Price, Clayton S., Cattle. 1910. H. 26°; W. 18”. 
Portland Art Museum. 

Ray, Man, Five Figures. H. 36"; W. 32”. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 

Tobey, Mark, Japanese Fantasy. 1954. Tempera on 
paper, H. 177/s”; W. 11°/4”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Vickrey, Robert, Gyroscope. Tempera, H. 17'/s*; 
W. 29'/3”. The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
New Orleans. 

Watkins, Franklin, Death. Oil and egg tempera on 
canvas. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


CANADIAN 
*Pellan, Alfred, Femme d’une Pomme. H. 63/2”; 
W. 51”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 


CHILEAN 
*Matta (Roberto Matta Echaurren), Let’s Phospho- 
resce by Intellection II. 1950. H. 35°; W. 46°/s”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 


ENGLISH 

Davie, Alan, Number 12. 1955. Oil on masonite, 
H. 791/4”; W. 60". Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Nicholson, Ben, June 4-52 (Table Form). 1952. 
H.62!/2”; W. 44/4". Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Piper, John, Portland Stone. Ca. 1954. Watercolor, 
H. 137/s"; W. 211/s”. Smith College Museum of 
Art. 

Scott, William, Still-Life: Blue. 1956. H. 40°; 
W. 66”. The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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FRENCH 

Léger, Fernand, Landscape. 1923. H. 18”; W. 14°/4”. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Marquet, Albert, La Petite Place, H. 23°/4”; W. 28°/4”. 
The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Soulages, Pierre, 4 July 1956. H. 51°; W. 38”. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

*Souverbie, Jean, Figures by the Mediterranean. 1927. 
H. 391/4": W. 31/4”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Staél, Nicolas de, Port de Sicile. 1954. H. 45”; 
W. 57'/2”. The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

*Villon, Jacques, Portrait of the Artist’s Father. 1924. 
H. 21'/2”; W. 181/4”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. 


FRENCH CANADIAN 
*Riopelle, Jean-Paul, Eskimo Mask. 1956. Gouache on 
paper, H. 29°; W. 41”. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 


GERMAN 
Beckmann, Max, Self-Portrait with a Cigarette. 1923. 
H. 237/4"; W. 157/s”. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 


IRISH 
O’Conor, Roderick, The Glade. 1892. H. 36'/4"; 
W. 23'/2”. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


ITALIAN 

Afro, Mountain Landscape. 1955. H. 47"; W. 31'/2”. 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

Idem, Negro Cutting Grass. 1951. H. 39°/s”; W. 27°/s". 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Birolli, Renato, Octopus Fisherman. 1952. H. 43°/s”; 
W. 395/,”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City. 


SPANISH 
*Miro, Joan, Women at Sunrise. 1946. H. 15"; W. 24”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 


SWISS 
Hodler, Ferdinand, Summer Landscape near Interlaken. 
1914. H. 21°; W. 25”. Lyman Allyn Museum, 
New London. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 
Glasco, Joseph, Big Cat. 1949. Ink, H. 26'/.”; 
W.40'/s”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 

New York. 





SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 

*Archipenko, Alexander, Struggle. 1914. Painted 
plaster, H. 23/4”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. 

*Bourgeois, Louise, One and Others. 1956. Wood, 
H. 16'/4"; Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Dioda, Adolph, Prancing Goat. Wood, H. 60°. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. 

*Gabo, Naum, Construction. 1925. Plastic, glass, metal 
and wood, H. 26'/2”; W. 40”. Yale University Art 
Gallery. 

Lachaise, Gaston, Standing Woman. Bronze, H. 88'/2”. 
The Brooklyn Museum. 

Lipton, Seymour, Earth Forge II. Bronze, H. 31'/”. 
The Brooklyn Museum. 

Idem, *Sea King. 1956. Nickel silver over monel 
metal, L. 413/4”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
Raemisch, Waldemar, Displaced Person. Granite. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 

delphia. 


ENGLISH 
Butler, Reg, Girl. 1953-54. Shell bronze, H. 671/2". 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


FRENCH 
Matisse, Henri, The Slave. 1900-03. Bronze, H. 367/s”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


GERMAN 
Kolbe, Georg, Kneeling Woman. Bronze, H. 20'/4’. 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San 


Francisco. 


ITALIAN 
Minguzzi, Luciano, Contortionists. Bronze, H. 47°. 
The Brooklyn Museum. 


SPANISH 
Picasso, Pablo, Goat Skull and Bottle. 1951-52. Painted 
bronze, H. 31°; W. 21'/2”; L. 375/s”. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 


SOMMAIRE 


LE STYLE DE GAULLI, 1685-1709 
par Robert Enggass 


Danscet article M. Enggass étudiel’évo- 
lution du style de Gaulli dans la derniére 
partie de sa vie. On a souvent prétendu 
que cette phase de l’activité de Baciccio 
est caractérisée par une sorte de déclin de 
son talent. L’auteur démontre au contraire 
que le style de Gaulli 4 cette époque est 
d’accord avec les tendances de la peinture 
romaine 4 la fin du dix-septiéme siécle et 
au début du siécle suivant. 


QUELQUES PRIMITIFS 
CANADIENS AU DEBUT DU 
XIXe SIECLE 


par R. H. Hubbard 


Dans cet essai M. Hubbard étudie une 
école de peinture, encore trop peu con- 
nue, qui florissait 4 Québec au début du 


XIXe siécle. Beaucoup de ces peintres, 
que l’auteur appelle “primitifs,” furent 
des peintres de portraits, tels que le 
Frangais Louis Dulongpré (1754-1843), 
l'un des ancétres de I’école, et Jean- 
Baptiste Roy-Audy (mort en 1848). La 
seconde génération est surtout représen- 
tée par Plamondon et Hamel. Antoine 
Plamondon (1804-1895) alla en France, 
ot il étudia avec Paulin-Guérin. Inégal, 
son chef-d’oeuvre est sans doute le por- 
trait, direct et charmant, d’une Soeur de 
Charité, conservé 4 Ottawa. Théophile 
Hamel (1817-1870), un éléve de Pla- 
mondon, lui aussi étudia en Europe, et 
ses portraits rappellent un peu Ingres. 
Cette “école de Québec,” qui mérite 
d’étre comparée 4 l’école des primitifs, 
perdit beaucoup de sa force au milieu du 
siécle, mais elle nous conserve le souvenir 
de cette société canadienne-francaise, 
dont elle refléte les traits caractéristiques. 
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SOURCES ET INTERPRETATION 
DE LA VENUS DE VELASQUEZ 


par Martin S. Soria 


Dans cette étude M. Soria démontre 
que la célébre Vénus Rokeby de la Na- 
tional Gallery 4 Londres a eu comme 
source une gravure d’ Antoine van Block- 
lant, l’artiste hollandais du XVIe siécle 
qui fut fort influencé par le Parmesan. 
Cette gravure, reproduite ici, fut publiée 
par Philippe Galle, probablement un peu 
aprés 1590. Velasquez, en ajoutant plu- 
sieurs détails symboliques, tels que le 
miroir, a fait en somme de son tableau 
une Vanitas conforme 4 Il’iconographie 
du temps. 


QUELQUES MAITRES ANGLAIS, 
1800-1950 


par John Steegman 


L’automne dernier eut lieu 4 New- 
York une exposition de peinture anglaise, 
fort bien choisie et accompagnée d’un 
catalogue important, qui a eu un trés 
grand succés. M. Steegman |’étudie ici, 
en insistant sur la haute qualité de beau- 
coup des tableaux, ceux de Turner et de 
Constable entre autres, ceux-la célébres, 
mais aussi ceux de peintres peu connus 
aux Etats-Unis, tels que William Dyce et 
McTaggart. 


UNE EXPOSITION 
D’ARGENTERIE AMERICAINE 
A PHILADELPHIE 
par Martha Gandy Fales 

L’argenterie ameéricaine, presque in- 
connue en Europe, est cependant de trés 
grande qualité. Les piéces exécutées a 
Philadelphie, qui fut au XVIIle siécle, la 
plus grande ville d’Amérique et l'une des 
plus cultivées, ont des caractéristiques qui 
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permettent de parler d’une école Phila- 
delphienne. Ce fait a été démontré par 
une exposition récente, étudiée ici, d’un 
groupe de plus de six cents exemples, 
réunis pour quelques semaines au musée 


de Philadelphie. 


LES DESSINS DE FERDINAND BOL 
par W. R. Valentiner 


Comme le dit ici M. Valentiner les 
études dessinées de Bol sont supérieures a 
ses tableaux. Bol est parmi les éléves de 
Rembrandt un des meilleurs dessinateurs, 
en tout cas aussi longtemps qu'il est resté 
dans l’atelier de Rembrandt ou qu'il a 
subi son influence. Dans son article M. 
Valentiner étudie un large groupe de 
dessins exécutés par Bol, depuis le mo- 
ment ou il entra chez Rembrandt jusqu’a 
ses derniéres années. 


JOHN F. KENSETT 
par Ellen H. Johnson 


Longtemps oublié, le peintre américain 
John F. Kensett jouit aujourd’hui a 
nouveau d'une célébrité meritée. C’est en 
effet l'un des meilleurs peintres de la 
“Hudson River School”, et Mile. John- 
son retrace dans son article, le plus 
détaillé qui ait paru depuis la mort de 
l’artiste en 1872, la vie de Kensett qui, né 
dans le Connecticut en toute probabilité 
en 1816, fit plusieurs voyages en Angle- 
terre et sur le continent, mais sans perdre 
son originalité de paysagiste américain. 
Kensett, populaire parmi les artistes et 
fort estimé par les critiques et des collec- 
tionneurs de son temps, fut évidemment 
un homme charmant, qui connut de 
grands succés, comme en témoigne le 
montant de la vente aux enchéres de son 
atelier aprés sa mort — 136,000 dollars. 
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Fig. 3. REMBRANDT, A Woman Weeping (8'/2" « 67/4"), The Detroit Institute of Arts 








A NEW REMBRANDT IN DETROIT 


From an article by E. P. Richardson in The Detroit Institute of Arts 
Bulletin, volume XXXVI, No. 3, 1956-57 


On July 10, 1914, a sale was held at Christie’s in London 
of “the collection of Lady Pole and others.”” Among the 
offerings from various sources was a small and hitherto 
unknown picture, modestly listed as “no. 62, 
Rembrandt, A Woman Weeping,” which aroused great 
interest. It brought £ 1470, an enormous figure in the 
currency of those days, higher than had been fetched by any 
Rembrandt during the entire preceding year. The purchaser 
is listed simply as Smith. Smith was an employee of Christie’s 
who acted as agent for buyers unable to appear in person. 
The buyer in this case was an art dealer in Berlin named 
F. W. Lippmann, who sold the picture to the Berlin banker 
Oskar Huldschinsky. Huldschinsky was one of the great 
private collectors who, under the leadership of Bode, were 
then making Berlin one of the richest and most discerning 
centers of art collecting in the world. 

Bode had hoped that the Huldschinsky collection would 
come one day to the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. However, 
the 1914 war, the revolution, the downfall of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, the inflation of the twenties, changed many 
things, including the fate of private art collections. In 1928 
the Huldschinsky pictures, sculpture, bronzes and furniture 
were sold at auction. As one looks through the catalogue 
today, one sees many old friends that now hang in museums 


School of 


all over the civilized world. The little Rembrandt of A Woman 
Weeping was sold to a private collection, however, and has 
remained there until now. During its stay in the Huldschinsky 
collection it entered the standard literature on Rembrandt, 
written by that great generation of Rembrandt scholars, Bode, 
Bredius, Hofstede de Groot and Valentiner. Otherwise it has 
been very little seen and has not been publicly exhibited for 
thirty years. It is a great pleasure, as a kind of epilogue to the 
commemorative year, 1956, when the 350th anniversary of 
the artist’s birth was marked by important exhibitions in 
Amsterdam, Leiden, Rotterdam and Raleigh, North Carolina, 
to offer to the public an opportunity to become acquainted 
with one of the most beautiful little jewels of Rembrandt's 
art, for A Woman Weeping by Rembrandt has now been 
given to our museum by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford IL. 
When a picture of such importance is found, it takes a 
little time before students of the subject arrive at agreement 
on the place it ovcupies in the artist’s work. Bode thought 
that our picture was a study for the figure of the weeping 
woman in Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, painted 
in 1644, now in the National Gallery of London. This is one 
of the ““miniature’’ Rembrandts (like the Visitation in Detroit) 
and as early as 1923 Dr. Valentiner, in a volume on the 
rediscovered works of Rembrandt, pointed out that Bode’s 
suggestion was contrary to the technique, character and size 
of our picture. Hofstede de Groot called it simply Hendrickje 
Stoffels, for she is certainly the model. Bredius thought it 
probably a study for a picture of another New Testament 
subject, the Lamentation for Christ, which was never 
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executed. Dr. Valentiner thought it a study for a large 
picture of Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery from the 
Rembrandt workshop, in the Walker Art Center, Minnea- 
polis; but after studying this painting once more in the 
Raleigh exhibition, has changed his mind. 

Both Dr. Valentiner and Professor Rosenberg of Harvard 
are now agreed that this is a study done by Rembrandt in the 


middle 50’s—at the height of his powers, when by inner 


force of character he rose above the disasters and disgraces of 


his outward life to enter his last and greatest period as an 
artist. This is the period of his portrait of Jan Six (1654) and 
of a series of paintings in which Hendrickje Stoftels served as 
model—the Bathsheba in the Louvre (1654), the 
Bathing (1654-55) in the National Gallery, London, and the 
beautiful Hendrickje in Edinburgh—which have always been 
considered among his most significant works. 

Hendrickje Stoftels, the model for this picture, was a 
little country girl who entered Rembrandt’s employment as 
serving maid in 1648. When the woman whom Rembrandt 
had employed, after the death of his wife Saskia, to look 
after the house and care for his motherless boy, proved 
incompetent, Hendrickje Stoffels took her place. Surely it is 
unnecessary to tell again the story of this girl, who meant so 
much both to Rembrandt’s life and to his art, and whom he 


Woman 


could not marry because of the provisions of his wife’s will. 
The year 1654 was the year, however, in which she bore a 
child which died in infancy and in which she was twice 
censured by the elders of the church for her life with Rem- 
brande. 


Rembrandt made of this study of Hendrickje one of those 
miracles of psychological observation which are his unique 
artistic achievement. We look through the eyes of genius into 
a human life: a woman has been crying and is in the act of 
stopping; it is a portrait of the moment between weeping 
and not weeping. Nothing could be expressed more delicate- 
ly, exactly and touchingly than that fleeting instant of life. 
It is painted, too, with the massive authority of touch; the 
masterly manipulation of the flow and richness of oil paint; 
the freshness and luminosity and the miraculously delicate, 
subtle, yet powerful harmony of tone, which are Rembrandt's 
gifts as a painter. 

I dare say that little picture (it is only 8'/2 by 6°/¢ inches) 
is one of the great works of art our museum has acquired and 
one of the things which visitors of taste and lovers of painting 
will remember most vividly from our collection when they 
leave The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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Fig. 1. peTRUS CHRISTUS, Madonna and Child in a Gothic Interior (273/s" « 20") 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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[WO PORTRAITS BY JOSEPH BLACKBURN IN THI 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM 


The Montclair Art Museum has recently acquired two 
paintings by the eighteenth century artist Joseph Blackburn: 
the portraits of Benjamin Green and Mrs. Green, née Margaret 
Pierce. 

3oth sitters arc represented seated, in three-quarter length, 
turned to the right but with the head to the front and eyes 
on the spectator. The man is dressed in a dark coat lined with 
white, and knee breeches with white stockings. He wears a 
white stock around his neck and there are lace ruffles at his 
wrists. A curl from his white wig rests on his right shoulder. 
His left hand lies on his knee; in his right hand on the chair 
he holds a document on which may be read “George the...,” 
the rest is undecipherable. The chair on which he is sitting 
has a red back and pillow; at the right is a fluted column 
behind a balustrade and on the left a landscape. 

Benjamin Green, youngest son of the Reverend Joseph 
Green, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1713, and was 
educated at Harvard. In to Sir 
William Pepperrell in the expedition against Louisburg, and 


1745 he became secretary 


he remained there as a governmental secretary until 1749. 
He then settled in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and was appointed 
secretary of the [reasurer of the 
Province. He resigned this latter position in 1766 but retained 


Executive Council and 


his seat in the Council, and in 1771 acted as Administrator of 
the Province. He died at Halifax on October 14, 1772 
Margaret Pierce Green was one of the seven children of 


Joshua Pierce of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who died in 
1742. In her painting by Blackburn she is represented wearing 
a white low cut gown with lace ruffles at the neckline and on 
the sleeves below the elbow. Pearls are twined in her dark 
brown hair and in the décolleté of her dress. A deep rose 
scarf is thrown over her left shoulder. Her right hand holding 
a pink rose lies on her lap; her left arm rests on a stone 
balustrade on which there is some foliage. 

These portraits came to the Museum from the collection 
of A. L. Nicholson, Great-Great-Grandson of the sitters. 


“MADONNA AND CHILD IN A GOTHIC 
INTERIOR” BY PETRUS CHRISTUS IN THE 
WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY 

OF ART 


By Patrick J. Kelleher 


In the light of modern art historical research, Petrus 
Christus (ca. 1410-1472) has emerged as one of the key 
figures in Flemish painting of the fifteenth century. It is a 
moment of considerable consequence, therefore, that a 
previously unrecorded masterwork by Petrus Christus has 
been added to the collections of the Nelson Gallery-Atkins 
Museum. Beautifully preserved on an uncradled oak panel, 
the composition is dated by Max J. Friedlaender before 1450, 
while Erwin Panofsky suggests a date around 1455. Certainly 


the major elements peculiar to the style of Petrus Christus 
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between 1445-1455, namely the presence of strong influences 
derived from Jan van Eyck and Rogier Van der Weyden, 
figure prominently in the panel. The Eyckian tradition is 
apparent in such superbly executed details, among others, as 
the brass chandelier with its pendant pink and blue cords, the 
semi-legible manuscript, the crystal orb in the hand of the 
Christ Child and the vistas of the town seen through the 
window and doorway. More Rogerian is the treatment of the 
figure of St. Joseph who enters the interior in the middle 
distance. 

Characteristic of the style of Petrus Christus, however, is 
the simplification of treatment of the major elements of the 
composition and the consummate sense of atmospheric 
were the special contributions of the 


perspective which 


artist to the painting of his era. Within the restricted range of 


Flemish canons of the fifteenth century, Petrus Christus 
achieved a monumentality rare for his century. Charles de 
Tolnay has perceptively observed that “his historical role 
corresponds to that of Piero della Francesca in Italy.” The 
optical unity of color values, apparent in the Gallery’s recent 
acquisition, makes Petrus Christus the precursor of Vermeer 
two centuries later, while his sensitivity to planar relation- 
ships foreshadows Mondrian in the twentieth century. 

A clue to the subject matter of the composition may be 
found in the Infancy Gospels of the Apocryphal New 
Testament where, according to the treatise of the Apostle 
Thomas, Jesus was said to be two years old when an Angel 
instructed Joseph to take Mary and the Child into Egypt to 
escape the murderous intents of Herod. In the Gallery’s panel 
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the Savior appears to be approximately the age of two. The 
orderly aspect of the interior, the portable traveling case on 
the chest to the right, and the arrival of St. Joseph make 
feasible the suggestion that the scene depicts a Preparation 
for the Fiight into Egypt. 

Stenciled on the reverse of the panel is a crown and the 
inscription “Galerie S. A. R. Madame Duchesse de Berry, 
Venise,” which associates the painting with the collection of 
the Duchess de Berry, daughter-in-law of Charles X of 
France, in the early nineteenth century. 


“THE MARRIAGE AT CANA” 
BY GIUSEPPE MARIA CRESPI IN 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


The Marriage at Cana, a long lost painting by Giuseppe 
Maria Crespi (1665-1747), found in the south of France, has 
recently been acquired by The Art Institute of Chicago. 

According to Giovanni Zanotti in his history of the Acade- 
my of Bologna (published in 1739) it was painted in the 
1680's. Zanotti also states that he, himself, posed as the model 
for the figure of Christ and was baffled at the extraordinary 
speed and ease with which Crespi painted the canvas. 

The picture shows the influence of Venetian painting on 
the artist and is in an exceedingly good state of preservation. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


THEODORE BOLTON and Irwin F. Cortetyou, Ezra Ames of 
Albany, 1768-1836. And a Catalogue of His works by Irwin 
F. Cortelyou, with the collaboration of Theodore Bolton. 
New York, The New-York Historical Society, 1955. 


The publications of The New-York Historica! Society in 
the field of American painting assume increasing importance 
as the list grows longer. We have to thank the Society for a 
series of very exact and useful reference works, solidly based 
and edited with extreme care, which offer a most scrupulous 
documentation for the history of American painting in New 
York city and state. The present volume is a worthy addition 
to the series. 

Ezra Ames is one of the portrait painters in the early years 
of the Republic, between the Revolution and the eighteen- 
thirties, who form an important historical group and whose 
production is in mass one of the principal phenomena with 
which the historian and the museum curator have to deal. 
We know the portrait painters of the big seaboard cities fairly 
well: Stuart in Boston; Jarvis, Inman and Morse in New York; 
Peale and Sully in Philadelphia have been well published 
(although some principal figures like Vanderlyn and Waldo 
still wait for adequate biographies). 

This is the first full-length study of the life, the production, 
the training and business habits of one of the portrait painters 


¢ 


of the back country (if Albany will excuse us for calling it 
so)—painters like Ames in Albany, Chester Harding in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, or Jacob Eichholtz in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. These men sprang, often, from the handcrafts. 
Ames was a coach painter, Eichholtz a tinsmith. The fact that 
they developed into portrait painters, supplying the needs of 
their own region for solid, competent likenesses, is a phenom- 
enon deserving of our interest. This study is based upon 
Ames’ account books, preserved in The Albany Institute of 
History and Art, and is a model of scrupulous and exact 
investigation. 


A Metaphysical and 
Published, 1956. 


Nature of Space, 
York, Privately 


I. Rice Perera, The 
Aesthetic Inquiry. New 
Irene Rice Pereira has for several years been one of our most 

rewarding non-objective painters. Her experimental attitude 

has resulted in works that are remarkable for their brilliant 
effects and for their reflection of what must be an especially 
inquiring mind. Her publication of a “metaphysical and 
aesthetic inquiry” into the nature of space reinforces this 
impression. 

There is no particular correlation between this inquiry and 
specific paintings, or even of the general method used by 

Rice Pereira. I have usually found myself to be not too closely 
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attuned to the cosmic approach in painting, but it seemed to 
me that in this work the author is endeavoring to establish 
the existence of a conceptual realm of space apart from that 
which is related to landscape, objects or other things per- 
ceived by natural vision. She traces the evolution towards the 
contemporary mathematical and abstract conception of space 
and its relation to concepts of the past, justifying the contem- 
porary abstraction as the only area in which true creation is 
possible. 

This is, of course, a personally biased exposition and, 
whether or not one finds that it follows precisely one’s own 
ideas, it is a step on the way to a more profound appreciation 
of her work. It reminds one forcibly of the treatises written 
by Renaissance painters in their efforts to relate the practice 
of art to scientific and philosophical investigations of their 


time. 


A. F. Pact 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Str MorTIMER WHEELER, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 


Roman trade outside the Empire was primarily, says the 
author, in “five commodities which were woven into the 
fabric of Imperial culture, and were essential in one way or 
another to the Imperial way of life.” These five were timber 
from Germany, ivory from tropical Africa across the Sahara, 
frankincense from southern Arabia, pepper from peninsular 


India, and silk from China. “The principal trade routes and 
markets were determined by them and a map of them is 
substantially a map of Imperial commerce as a whole.” But 
a great varicty of other goods, including works of art, 
drifted along these routes. The findings of modern archaeolo- 
gy in Europe, Asia and Africa are told briefly but well in 
this survey. 

One conclusion arrived at by Sir Mortimer is that Western 
ideas did not follow trade. The vast international trade 
represented business enterprise and energy but it left no 
social or cultural influence, except in northwest India. 

The strange wanderings of works of art is one of the most 
picturesque parts of this story. 


Mario Roti, L’ Arte nel Sannio. Benevento, Ente provinciale 
per il turismo, 1952. 212 pp., 135 pls. 


This compact, scholarly guide to the antiquities and works 
of art in Benevento and its environs deserves a notice, even 
although belatedly, in these pages. Such careful regional 
guides are rare and, as we all know, extremely useful not 
only on the spot but in the library. The story of the arts in 
Sannio begins with an Etruscan bucchero cup of the VII-V1 
century B.C. and ends with the painters Zanchelli and Ciletti 
in the XX century A.D. The Romanesque bronze doors and 
pulpits of the Duomo are the only world famous monuments 
in the story: yet the usefulness of such a little book lies in its 
record of the works that are not world famous. 
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H. J. PrenperwertH, The Conservation of Antiquities and 
Works of Art: Treatment, Repair and Restoration. London, 


Oxford University Press, 1956. 


This is undoubtedly the most complete and, even judging 
from a rapid spot-checking, evidently one of the most reliable 
works of its type. The work of H. J. Plenderleith, Keeper 
of the Research Laboratory of the British Museum, it will 
be useful mostly to museum curators, since it deals with 
rather complicated technical apparatus. All materials from 
animal skins to bronze and glass are studied, one after the 
other, in their reaction to various environments. The long 
and comprchensive sections on the treatment of metals are 
particularly worthy of close study—in fact to this writer 
nothing more lucid has been written on the subject. The 
thick volume (320 pages) includes a series of useful appendixes 
ranging from the formula for the British Museum’s leather 
dressing (lanolin, cedarwood oil, beeswax and hexane) to 
methods of recording relative humidity. An excellent 
work, which can do for the specialist what the more slender 
and earthly volume by George Savage (The Art and Antique 
Restorers' Handbook, 1954) does for the layman’s more 
ordinary problems. There are good or exciting photographs 
of the “before and after” variety. 
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The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty. Los Angeles County Museum, 


1957. 


In a country as large as the United States there is nothing 
more frustrating than to hear of exhibitions, obviously of 
the greatest interest and importance, but which take place 
two or three days away from Detroit, New York or San 
Francisco. Some of these exhibitions, for instance the great 
Japanese exhibition held a few years ago in this country, 
follow a circuit. Others, like The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty, 
for obvious reasons must remind many of us living some 
thousand miles away from Los Angeles of the famous 
Spanish mule: like him they possess all possible qu ilities—but 
they are dead. Or rather they would remain meaningless if 
it were not for the excellence of their catalogues. The present 
volume is a case in point. It is well illustrated (hardly any 
of the four hundred items is not reproduced), quite concise 
but with apropos comments in many cases, and with excellent 
descriptions. On the strength alone of its illustrations it will 
become a necessary tool, like its predecessors Chinese Painting 

1957) and Chinese (1952); but 


subject chosen it has a homogeneity and unity which the 


Ceramics because of the 
catalogues of these exhibitions could not claim. In a short 
review like this one, which does not claim to do more than 
indicate the value of the catalogue, it is not our aim to discuss 
even the more important pieces. But a few words on the 
variety of the exhibits may be in order. The first section of 
the exhibition, and of necessity the least exciting, is that 
devoted to paintings. The Buddhist paintings from Turkestan, 
three of which were lent from the Berlin Museum, and those 
from China proper (most of them from the Guimet Museum) 
are now familiar to scholars; compared to the ceramics and 
the sculpture in the exhibition they have a provincial quality 
which is made even more striking by the perfectly legitimate 
inclusion of the Seattle Museum’s copy of Wang Wei's Wang 
Ch’uan Scroll (28), and the Gods of Five Planets and Twenty- 
five Constellations from Osaka published some ten years ago 
by Y. Yashiro. 

The section qn sculpture, on the contrary, was above 
reproach. It is not too much to say that it represented what 
may be called the American taste in Oriental art at its best. 
It must have been a striking part of the exhibition, with a 
few large pieces from Philadelphia and Boston; but it was 
remarkable particularly for the variety and high evocative 
quality of its fragments which, from the numerous series 
owned in the United States and Canada, were evidently 
selected with a great deal of care and caution. The same 
characteristic of excellence was found in the large and 
comprehensive group of Buddhist bronzes, many known 
through the Metropolitan Museum and University of 
Michigan exhibitions, but others (the Guardian from the 
Mayer Collection for instance) still unpublished. 

Caution was even more necessary in the choice of the 
glazed and unglazed pottery tomb figures. It is remarkable, 
and worthy of praise, that in such a large exhibition their 
number should have been so small—fifteen in all; most 
of these figures were of unfamiliar types, such as the large 
(unglazed) Peddler from the Portland Museum and the 
Seated Merchant Holding a Wine-Skin Vessel lent by the 
Brundage Collection of Chicago. More than a hundred 
pieces composed the section on pottery. It was no mean feat 
for Mr. Trubner, who was responsible for the exhibition, to 





bring from England and Japan a large group of examples 
unrepresented in America. All the types were thus represented, 
the white wares in particular, of which so many excellent 
forgeries exist in this country. 

The aim of the exhibition was to present to the American 
public a bird’s eye view of one of the great civilizations at 
a time when, as Mr. Trubner reminds us, Ch’ang-an, the 
lang capital, was the world’s largest city and leading cos- 
mopolitan center. Jade, textiles, gold and silver (the last 
and even one example 
(Low-Beer 


forming in itself an impressive group), 
of lacquered wood decorated in silver inlay 
Collection 
of what made life pleasant in the eighth century, which 
Hobson called the Augustan age of Chinese art. Surely no 
other exhibitions this year have done so much in such a 


helped to give as complete an idea as possible 


difficult and restricted field. 


Rembrandt-Schilderijen. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, and 
Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, 1956. Introduction by 
D.C. Réell and an essay by A. van Schendel. 101 numbers, 
each illustrated. 

Rembrandt-Tekeningen. Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, and 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 1956. Introduction by J. C. 
Ebbinge-Wubben and an essay on Rembrandt as draughts- 
man by I. Q. van Regteren Altena. 261 numbers (including 
Supplement) and 75 plates. 

Rembrandt als Leermeester. Stedelijk Museum de Lakenhal, 
Leiden, 1956. Introduction by J. N. van Wessem. 183 
numbers, 40 plates. 

Rembrandt and his Pupils. The North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh, 1956. Catalogue by W. R. Valentiner. 30 numbers 
under Rembrandt's paintings, 44 etchings; a list of the 
surviving etching plates by Rembrandt, now owned by 
Mr Mrs. Robert Lee Humber. 80 numbers under 


Rembrandt’s pupils; 85 plates. 


and 


The immediate fruit of the Rembrandt year 1956 was a 


group of exhibition catalogues which every library and 


student of painting can profit by. The catalogues of the 
exhibitions at the Rijksmuseum and the Boymans need no 
introduction: they are models of the excellent modern Dutch 
art history, such as we expect from these two great museums. 
The catalogue of the less publicized exhibition at Leiden 
should by no means be overlooked. The exhibition com- 
mittee consisting of J. G. van Gelder, H. Gerson, A. B. de Vries, 
J. N. van Wessem and J. M. Joosten was a distinguished 
one and the problem they set themselves, Rembrandt and 
the artists of his circle, one of the most difficult that vexes 
art history. 

The Raleigh catalogue is characteristic of its author, who, 
combining the confidence of forty years of study with the 
adventurous courage to attack hard problems and state his 
conclusions on new and often most difficult material, offers 
the student a valuable guide and commentary to much 
Rembrandt material in America. 


Bulletin du Musée Ingres. Numéro Spécial. Edité par la 
Société des Amis du Musée Ingres 4 Montauban, July, 1956. 


The aim of this Bulletin, of which seven less ambitious 
issues have been published since 1952, is to form “un organe 
de liaison entre les Ingristes du monde entier.” Articles by 
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such Ingrists as Martin Davies and Jean Alazard are promised 
for the forthcoming issues. This number, although slender 
and unpretentious, includes a charming essay on "Ingres 
Provincial” by Jean Cassou and, perhaps more significant, 
a very short but well illustrated article on Religious Art in 
Haute-Guyenne. The most useful section of the Bulletin is 
devoted to faits-divers on Ingres and his works: current articles 
on the artist, catalogues in which works by Ingres are discus- 
sed, auction prices, etc. A useful tool, still a little thin perhaps, 
but worthy of attention. 


CorNeELIus C. VERMEULE, Cameo and Intaglio-Engraved Gems 
from the Sommerville Collection. Philadelphia, The Univer- 
sity Museum, 1956. 


This is the catalogue, the checklist rather, of a collection of 
gems formed in the nineteenth century by Maxwell Sommer- 
ville (1829-1904), who was professor of Glyptology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The collection, which was 
published by Sommerville himself in 1889 under the charac- 
teristic title of Engraved Gems, Their History and an Elaborate 
View of Their Place in Art, includes examples of all kinds: 
Babylonian cylinder seals; Etruscan scarabs; and, forming by 
far the largest section, Graeco-Roman stones. The Sommer- 
ville Collection which, the catalogue tells us, was never seen 
by the public until recently, is indeed, both in quality and 
scope, one of the most celebrated collections in the world. 
This brief list, which nevertheless includes a great deal of 
useful information and is excellently classified, describes 
some 650 gems from the total of over 3000 items which 
form the entire collection. It should prove to be a useful 
cool to specialists, although only a handful of gems are 
illustrated, 


WALDRON Fewrx Berxnap, Jr., The De Peyster Genealogy. 
Boston, Mass., privately printed, 1956. 


The interest of this volume for art historians lies in the 
documentation it offers for a series of De Peyster family 
portraits, painted in the New World, and extending from 
the last quarter of the seventeenth to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. No portrait exists of the progenitor of 
the family in America, Johannes de Peyster, who arrived in 
New Amsterdam in 1647; but from his son Abraham de 
Peyster (b.1657) a series of portraits covers six generations 
of the family. The earliest is here attributed to Evart Duyc- 
kinck II (the Frick Art Reference Library prefers the attribu- 
tion to Gerret Duyckinck). Two late seventeenth century 
portraits; four of the earlier eighteenth century; no less than 
13 portraits by C. W Peale; Rembrandt Peale; St. Mémin 
—these are a measure of the interest of this family document 
for the student of American portrait painting. 


Harotp E. Wetuey, Alonso Cano. Princeton University 
Press, 1955. 227 pp., 167 pls. $15.00. 


Alonso Cano emerges from Professor Wethey’s study, freed 
from a vast mass of drawings, paintings and sculpture which 
have been wrongly or carelessly attributed to him in the past 
300 years. The author’s primary aim was to establish the 
authentic personality and wuvre of the artist by his signed 
or documented works. A second aim was to free Cano’s 





biography from highly colored and sometimes highly dis- 
creditable fabrications, such as Palomino’s lurid suggestion 
that he murdered his young wife out of jealousy or desire to 
marry another woman. The actual man and artist offered us 
is supported by an extensive and very careful documentation, 
which represents the best tradition of American historical 
research. 

Alonso Cano’s wuvre, as Professor Wethey reveals it, shows 
him first as a baroque architect and designer of majestic 
retables and other ecclesiastical furniture. The catalogue of 
his paintings lists 82 compositions, of which only six are in 
the United States (the Descent into Limbo in the Los Angeles 
Museum; the Via Dolorosa in Worcester; St. John the Evange- 
list’s Vision of the Lamb and St. John’s Vision of God in the 
Ringling Museum, Sarasota completed by Juan del Castillo 
after preparatory drawings by Cano; Portrait of an Ecclesiasti 
in the Hispanic Society, New York; and Christ Consecrating 
the Host in a New York private collection). The catalogue of 
Cano’s authentic sculpture contains only 20 items, none of 
which are in the United States. These catalogues are supple- 
mented by lists of paintings by followers of Alonso Cano; 
paintings wrongly attributed to Cano; lost paintings; prints 
after Cano; and sculpture wrongly attributed to Cano. His 
drawings are also disc ussed but no attempt 1s made to offer 
a catalogue raisonne. 

The artist who emerges is well worth the pains taken by 
the author. Cano was a remarkable baroque architect and 
designer of retables and other ecclesiastical furniture. He was 
equally remarkable as a sculptor and as a painter. The son 
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of a successful sculptor in Granada, the friend and fellow 
pupil of Velasquez in Seville, and like his better-known con- 
temporary a court painter in Madrid. Cano was, one might 
say, an essential complement to Velasquez for an under- 
standing of Spanish seventeenth century art. The sobriety and 


intense power of fact, the grave and touching eloquence of 


Velasquez find a parallel in Cano. Where the latter differs is 

in combining these qualities of vision with an idealism linking 

him to the great Italians of the preceding century rather than 
g is 8 ) 


to baroque realism, and in a remarkable decorative beauty of 


draughtsmanship and grace of the human body. 

The conclusion one must draw from this study is that as 
architect, painter and sculptor Cano is one of the great figures 
of the European seventeenth century, whom it is both im- 
portant and rewarding to know. Professor Wethey’s literary 
style deserves a word also, for it echoes the sobriety and the 
austere clarity of feeling of the artist he is describing. 


R. H. Hussarp, European Paintings in Canadian Collections. 
Earlier Schools. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. 


This useful and handsome volume is the first of a projected 
series which, if sustained, will be most welcome. 


Mr. Hubbard, chief curator of the National Gallery of 


Canada, lists in a checklist at the end of this volume 340 
pictures of the Italian, Spanish, French, German, Flemish, 
Dutch and English schools before the year 1800, which are 
now in the public and private collections of Canada. The 
checklist contains measurements, dates of execution and when 


possible references in standard publications. This itself is a 
most useful contribution, for which all students will be 
thankful. 

In addition, 69 of the more important pictures (including 
the four purchased from the Liechtenstein collection by the 
National Gallery of Canada in 1956) are reproduced in black 
and white and color and described in a brief text. The illustra- 
tions, which are for the most part full page black-and-white 
plates,are clear and pleasing. The text is a brief, clear state- 
ment about the artist, the subject and the quality of the work. 

The result is a book full of information, which presents an 
important section of Canada’s cultural wealth in a form 
accessible to the general reader and indispensible to the art 
historian and reference librarian. 


Epwarp S. KinGc and Marvin C. Ross, Catalogue of the 
American Works of Art, Including French Medals made for 
America. Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, 1956. 


The Walters Art Gallery is famous for other things than 
its American collections; yet has a few interesting and im- 
portant American works of art. We should be grateful, 
therefore, for the scholarly conscience of its staff, who have 
carefully catalogued their small group of American material. 
The catalogue of the works of William Henry Rinehart, the 
sculptor (1948), and the paintings of the west by Alfred Jacob 
Miller (1951), separately issued, described the major groups. 
The present volume completes the publication of their Ameri- 
can colllections. It describes 45 oils, 86 Ww atercolors and draw- 
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participated in the excavations of 1952—1954. In Ancient Mycenae he describes some of the 
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history. The author also gives a new account of Mycenae and her fabulous kings, describes the 
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burial customs of the people who lived at the dawn of Greek history and laid the foundations of 


Greek culture. 48 pages of handsome illustrations help the reader to visualize the excavation and 
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ings, 20 miniatures, 12 sculptures, 55 medals and no less than 
21 examples of Louis C. Tiffany as a creator of objets d'art. 
Since more than half the works listed were acquired by 
William 7 


logue is also a document of American taste in the twenty 


Walters before going abroad in 1861, the cata- 


years preceding the Civil War. 
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The Annual Review of the World’s Photographic Art—Photograms 
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